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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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E must offer the Government a word of warning as to 

a serious danger in its path. The country has 
assented, with reluctance and shame, but still has assented, 
to a policy of inaction as against Turkey; but we do not 
believe it will consent for one instant to any action on the 
Turkish side, Interference with Greece in its righteous 
and decided course will be a defence of the Saltan, and will 
rouse here an excitement which even the present Government 
with its overwhelming majority may find itself unable to 
resist. We do not ourselves believe there is any danger with 
Lord Salisbury, but his agents may be carried away by in- 
structions to act with the other Powers of Europe. In any 
case, the British people will not enter on a course of crime 
even to preserve either the European Concert or the European 
peace. A horror of the Sultan has gone into their very souls. 











Something like a genuine “crisis” has been reached in 

Eastern Europe this week. Instigated, it is believed, by 
letters from Yildiz Kiosk, the Mussulman population of the 
towns of Crete, Canea, Candia, Retimo, and Heraklion com- 
menced about the 4th inst. an attack on the Christians, which 
was promptly answered, and fighting began again all over the 
island. The Christians in Canea were defeated, and fearing 
a general massacre, sought refuge to the number of five 
thousand in the ships in the harbour, which promptly 
conveyed them to places of safety, generally in Greece. The 
fate of the other towns is not yet accurately known, but from 
the rumours current the worst is apprehended; while in the 
villages the Christians taking arms are killing and expelling 
the Mahommedans, The Consuls, aided in Canea by the new 
gendarmerie under Major Bor, are restoring a kind of order, 
but a third of the city has been destroyed by fire, and it may 
be said broadly that the island is given up to civil war. The 
Christian Governor has fled to the Greek Consulate, and in- 
surrectionary parties are trying to form a Provisional Govern- 
ment, and loudly demanding union with Greece. The most 
‘unscrupulous falsehoods are published on both sides, but the 
balance of evidence, supported by the flight of the respectable 
classes, seems to prove that the Sultan’s soldiers either fired 
upon the Christians, as is believed in Athens, or refused to 
Protect them against the Mussulman mob. At all events, it 
is fully admitted that “ anarchy reigns in Crete,” and that 
the Sultan wishes to forward a fresh garrison from Salonica, 
which would reduce the island to order by a general massacre, 
The Ambassadors as yet prohibit this, 





The news created furious excitement in Greece, where the 
King, after a moment’s hesitation, decided to stake his throne 
on the defence of the Cretans. The Greek Fleet, including 
three powerful cruisers, was at once sent to Crete with 


orders to insist on the authorities permitting all Christians | 


to depart, and the torpedo fleet under Prince George, the 
heir to the Monarchy, was despatched to Canea with in- 
structions to prevent at any hazard the landing of Turkish 
reinforcements. Athens has gone mad with enthusiasm, and 
there seems no doubt whatever that if that course is in- 
dispensable to prevent massacre the King and his son will, 
by firing on the Turks, throw a spark into the European 
magazine. It is rumoured that the fleets of the Powers will 
in that contingency fire on the Greek ships; but it may be 
taken as certain that the British men-of-war will do nothing 
of the kind ; it is most improbable that the Russians will fire 
upon Prince George, who saved the Ozar’s life; and the 
French will be slow to move before the Russians do; while the 
Austrians and Italians will not begin such a contest. It is 
more probable that a sort of momentary order will be re- 
stored in Crete under promises from the Consuls, and that 
the Powers will then be required to give an emergent 
decision as to the effective government of the island. 


There can be but one end to such a scene. Europe will not 
permit the Sultan and his Asiatic hordes to threaten its peace 
every minute, and as Crete cannot be left to itself it must be 
handed over to Greece ad interim, the arrangement to be 
afterwards ratified by a European Conference. That will 
pacify the island, as the Mussulmans will either submit or fly 
to Asia Minor; but then the gravest of all dangers will arise, 
The Mussulman mob of Constantinople may endeavour to 
take vengeance upon the Greeks of the capital, and it is 
doubtful whether Abd-ul-Hamid has either the power or the 
wish to restrain their ferocity. The Greeks of Constantinople, 
however, exceed two hundred thousand in number, they have 
been arming for months, and it is exceedingly doubtful if 
they can be summarily suppressed. They are not like the 
Armenians in temper, and if driven to desperation they would 
raise a formidable civil war, which would in a very few days 
compel the Powers to occupy Constantinople,—the precise 
danger which they have all been dreading. Matters may go 
differently, because the Sultan and a few of his advisers 
must be aware that a massacre of the Greeks would be the 
beginning of the end for Ottoman rule, but the danger is 
undoubtedly great and imminent. It is not made less by 
the fact that the Macedonians, who are only waiting their 
opportunity, will probably seize this one, and by a simul- 
taneous rising will compel the States of Eastern Europe to 
show their hands, and decide whether they are for or against 
Asiatic rule in Europe. These statements may be considered 
sensational, but we take it to be certain that the horror of 
Abd-ul-Hamid has entered too deeply into the souls of the 
Christian population of European Turkey to allow any 
palliative to be effectual, and that if he continues to reign 
no lull of a week or a month can im any degree remove the 
danger of an explosion. 


The British, by daring and good luck in about equal pro- 
portions, have achieved success in another little war. The 
Chartered Company of the Niger resolved that the reign of 
the Foulahs in the dependent kingdom of Nupé must be 
ended; and on January 26th a small force of Houssas, 
commanded by Major Arnold and accompanied by Sir 
George Goldie, Governor of the Company, threatened 
the Foulah capital, Bida. The Foulahs fought very well. 
Their Emir, collecting from twenty to thirty thousand men, 
principally cavalry, occupied a ridge in front of Bida, and 
also attacked the little force guarding the guns in the rear. 
Major Arnold cleared the ridge with his Maxims, but, finding 
himself enveloped, fell back, formed square, and waited for 
his guns. The Foulahs charged bravely again and again, but 
the Houssa fire was as heavy as the English would have 








been; the Foulahs suffered terribly from the Maxims, and, 
when the heavy guns got up through a swamp, retreated in 
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disorder. They even abandoned their city, and on January 29th 
it was occupied by the Company’s troops, after a second 
engagement, in which the ‘invading force again owed its 
safety to the artillery, We have pointed out elsewhere 
some serious consequences which must flow from this 
adventure; but the capture of the city itself must rank 
among the most heroic of British enterprises, and bears 
emphatic testimony, like the capture of Dongola, to the 
capacity of British officers for organising black troops. It 
does not bear equal testimony to their foresight in corre- 
lating means with ends. | 


On Friday, February 5th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in asking the House of Commons to vote £798 802 as a 
grant in aid of expenditure connected with the Dongola 
Expedition, made several most important statements. The 
decision of the Mixed Tribunal, that money could not be 
granted out, of a reserve fund of £2,750,000, seemed to him 
“almost absurd,” and he significantly drew attention to the 
fact that next year “the constitution and powers of the 
Mixed Courts” will have to be reconsidered. The money is 
to be advanced to the Egyptian Government at 2} per cent., 
and repayment by instalments is to be arranged between the 
two Governments as may be found convenient. It was per- 
fectly true that there was no technical security, “but we 
have the word of the Egyptian Government, which we trust, 
and we have this further fact, that we are in occupation of 
Egypt.” ‘The fact that we have been compelled to make this 
advance “is, I think,” continued Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
“rather likely to prolong that occupation.” The reason 
why that occupation had already been so prolonged was 
that France had never allowed us a free hand. We 
adopted the policy of advancing into the Soudan because 
we believed that Egypt could never be safe while the 
Upper Nile Valley and Khartoum were in the hands of a 
hostile Power. Then followed the most noteworthy and 
significant phrase in the speech. “If we believe any policy 
to be right with reference to Egypt this country will not be 
worried out of it by hindrances and difficulties such as the 
refusal of this money.” There is to be no sensational advance 
this year on a great scale, but the policy will be continued “in 
the coming season,”—first of all by an Egyptian advance to 
Abu Hamed—the place where what is practically open water 
begins—and “afterwards possibly beyond.” This stiff-backed 
speech was exceedingly well received. When did an English 
assembly not appreciate a plain, downright utterance P 


Mr. Morley, who followed on the Opposition side, pointed 
out the seriousness of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s words, and, 
in fact, dotted all the ‘i’s.” There was, however, a note of 
timorousness in his speech which robbed it of its effect. The 
Opposition case was to question the expediency of an in- 
definitely prolonged occupation. No oue had ever made out 
“the precise gains which the people of Great Britain get out of 
Egypt.” The Dongola Expedition was now admitted to be “the 
first step of a large, prolonged, costly, and dangerous set of 
operations which it is nothing short of madness in the present 
position of the world for the Government gratuitously and 
without any active occasion to plunge into.” As for the 
grant, he wondered if “money had ever been advanced on 
security so childish as this,” which is surely an exaggeration. 
Men often get advances from their bankers on what is techni- 
cally nosecurity at all. Sir William Harcourt endorsed all Mr. 
Morley had to say, and only spoke because he wished to make a 
public protest against “the language of menace and defiance 
which had been used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
It was, of course, quite legitimate for Sir William Harcourt 
to take this line; but when Mr. Morley preaches evacuation 
as he does, it is impossible to forget the fact that he re. 
mained for three years in a Cabinet which not only did not 
take the slightest step towards evacuation, but considerably 
increased our hold over Egypt. Mr. Morley did not even 
insist upon making a treaty with France to evacuate, say, 
ten years hence at latest. Personally, we know Mr. Morley 
to be quite honest in the matter; but we do not wonder that 
there is much indignation when his language now is contrasted 
with the actions of the Cabinet from 1892 to 1895,—a Cabinet 
of which he was one of the chief members. 


Mr. Courtney’s attitude in regard to Egypt has always 
been perfectly clear and straightforward, and his view—that 





of evacuating as soon as possible, and meantime ay 
nothing which can postpone evacuation—he urged j 
an impressive speech. “He had some reason,” he hey 
“to believe that Lord Salisbury was no more fond of this 
forward policy than he himself.” Mr. Labouchere followe 
with a most amusing speech, in which he declared that 
were only two strong Little Englanders in this country, 
Lord Salisbury and himself. After a very proper remind 
from Mr. Arnoid-Forster, that if we mean to keep Egypt in 
the teeth of French opposition, we must make due preparat 
and a strong objection to the grant from Mr. Dillon quite in 
the orthodox Opposition style, the vote was passed bys 
majority of 112 (169 to 57), 


On Monday M. Hanotaux, in reply to an interpellation 
M. Deloncle, made a statement dealing with the Don 
Expedition and Sir Michael Hick-Beach’s speech. Thongh 
anxious not to enter into a controversy “ between Parliament 
and Parliament,” he must, he said, declare that words pro. 
nounced by one of the parties cannot be considered a usefy} 
stepping-stone towards the solution of an international dis. 
pute. In regard to the Mixed Tribunals, it was going too fast 
to predict their early end. Speaking of the Dongola (ay, 
paign, M. Hanotaux drew a lurid picture of the evils which 
had always flowed to Egypt from attempts to conquer th 
Sondan and Abyssinia. Hence it behoved Europe and the 
bondholders themselves to protest against a renewal of this 
policy. M. Hanotaux’s addition of Abyssinia when he speaks 
of the danger of a forward policy is curious. Is it a hint 
that France, owing to her influence in Abyssinia, can make 
things disagreeable? M. Hanotaux ended his speech, which 
was suave and in excellent temper all through, by a common 
form of declaration, that nothing was altered in the inter. 
national situation. If “nominally ” is placed before “ altered” 
that is true. M. Hanotaux went on to declare that Franc 
would “consent to no infringement of rights based on public 
documents, on reiterated promises, on the well-understood 
interests of Egypt herself, and above all, on the accord of the 
Powers.” On the whole, M. Hanotaux’s speech was perfectly 
satisfactory to England, and, as we have argued elsewhere 
shows that France, in spite of our new departure, does not 
mean to show us any hostility. We have, in effect, told her 
that we are in Egypt as she is in Tunis, and she ha 
accepted the statement. That is the situation in a nutshell. 


Monday night was chiefly occupied by a debate raised by 
Sir Charles Dilke on the condition of the Army, which he 
painted in very gloomy colours. There was a good Army in 
India, but it was kept up by gutting the battalions at home 
of their trained men, so that the Home Army is composed 
mainly of half-trained recruits. There are, it is true, the 
Reserves, who would be called out to strengthen and stiffen 
the regiments if necessity arose; but Sir Charles Dilke 
expressed doubts as to the efficiency of that force, which was 
untried. His remedy would be to have two Armies,—a short- 
service (three years) Army at home and a long-service (nine 
years) Army for India. The speech was an able one, though 
its statements, particularly as to the Reserves, were i 
aggerated; but for reasons given elsewhere the proposal will 
not do. “We cannot retrace our steps, and fall back upon 4 
system which in 1859 stood condemned. Mr. Brodrick had 
no difficulty in showing that, or in defending the Reserves as 
competent fighting men. What he failed to show was that 
the regiments at home were not, under the present system, 
dangerously depleted. As we do not believe that an Army 
will ever be created or reformed by talk in the House of 
Commons we are not greatly interested in the debate, but the 
public should remember the weak place which Sir Charles 
Dilke pointed out. The real way to remedy it is to pay the 
soldiers like other labourers, and after the compulsory three 
years’, let them stay or leave, as officers do, when they see fit. 


On Tuesday Mr. S. Smith moved a resolution in favour of 
Disestablishment. His speech, though clearly inspired by a8 
earnest and sincere spirit, contained the quaintest jumble of 
arguments. The Church ought to be disestablished (1) because 
it was an anachronism in the nineteenth century ; (2) because 
it was under the control of the State,—Parliament settled its 
formularies and its Bishops were appointed by the Prime 
Minister ; (3) because the Prime Minister might be an atheist, 
and possibly appoint Broad Church Bishops ; (4) because the 
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psn rae to livings were bought and sold; (5) because 
a hops opposed the anti-slavery movement in its earlier 
the im 6 because the Ohurch had been unfavourable to 
ne erty in the past; (7) because it was becoming 
Oe cctants and (8) because it got immense prestige 
om its connection with the State. Mr. S. Smith con- 
pc by saying that the Church must either be mended 
elo ded. But it was impossible that a body like Parlia- 
or a osald mend it. ‘Therefore it must be ended. We 
- stated most of Mr. Smith’s arguments, but it is not 
penne to discuss them in detail. Mr. Morton, who spoke 

“ Churchman, took up a far stronger position, and one 
ou ch is perfectly arguable, though we do not agree with it. 
Disestablishment, he declared, would be of immense advan- 
tage to the Church, and he advocated her separation from all 
State control in her own interests. 


Mr. Balfour very properly took the line that the whole 
debate was 2 sham, and that it was absurd to discuss the 
question under the conditions prevailing. The mover of the 
motion had spent the greater part of his speech in one of two 
occupations. “He was either making an inaccurate survey 
of the past, or he was hazarding the most perilous prophecies 
for the future.” Mr. Balfour met the plea that the Church 
was to be disestablished because of her past exceedingly well. 
« Because the Church of England has been less zealous some- 
times for the spiritual welfare of the people of England than 
we should wish, because some members of the Church have 
sometimes advocated causes of which we disapprove, are we 
to rake up all those ancient occurrences and say, because 
they at one time happened, therefore we are now to deprive the 
Church of a large part of the machinery by which she does 
her work among the people of this country?” Mr. Balfour 
might have gone on to ask, ‘Is the House of Commons to be 
abolished because in the past it has committed plenty of evil 
and foolish things?’ Im the end the House rejected the 
motion by 118 votes (204 to 86). Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the debate was its unreality. If any proof is 
needed that Disestablishment is, for the time, an absolutely 
dead issue, it is to be found in last Tuesday’s debate. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour claimed the whole time of the 

House for the Education Bill, or rather nearly the whole time, 
for if the House is reasonable and finishes a stage on Tuesday 
night the private Member will still have Wednesday afternoon 
in which to “ cavort,’—an ingenious example of dangling the 
carrot in front of the donkey’s nose. After this had been 
carried by a majority of 138 (255 to 117) the House entered 
on the second reading of the Bill. Lord Cranborne, as the 
chief advocate of the voluntary schools, accepted the Bill, if 
not asa permanent measure, at any rate as one admirably 
drawn. Mr. Morley, who spoke for the Opposition Front 
Bench, made an old-fashioned secularist speech, and pretended 
—a perfectly fair House of Commons artifice—considerable 
scepticism as to the promised Government Bill to aid the 
poor Board-schools. After some reflections on Mr. 
Chamberlain for his change of view in regard to the 
Education question, and a declaration that the Bill created 
“unknown bodies ”—i.e., the Associations—and gave the 
Education Department vast powers, he asserted that there was 
in the Bill no true recognition of the great principle of civil 
equality. The House adjourned without dividing, but on the 
whole it was obvious that the Government Bill had greatly 
gained ground. Ministers have not in the least changed their 
attitude, which was always a perfectly fair and reasonable one, 
but that attitude having become better understood, now gets 
the support it always deserved. The croakers of ten days 
4go were croaking from what Dr. Johnson called “a muddy 
mixture of pride and ignorance.” 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour announced the terms of the 
reference for the proposed Commission for farther inquiry 
into the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The essential part of the reference is to order to 
inquire “whether, when regard is had to the nature of 
the taxes now in force, to the existing exemptions, and 
to the amount of expenditure by the State on local 
services, the provision in the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland with regard to particular exemptions or 
abatements calls for any modification in the financial system 
of the United Kingdom.” Let us hope the Commission will 





stick to plain figures and common-sense, and not wander off 
into fancy statistics and hypothetical history. We want facta, 
and not what Mr. Grattan thought Lord Castlereagh meant 
when he kept silent. 


The Prince of Wales has issued an address to the people, 
dated February 5th, asking them to celebrate the national com- 
memoration of the length of the Queen’s reign by a “scheme 
of permanent beneficence,” an endowment of the London 
hospitals with an income that will meet their deficit, which 
may now be taken roughly at £100,000 a year. The Prince 
observes that the contributors to hospitals are not one in a 
hundred of the population, four hundred and fifty thousand 
not indigent households in London alone giving absolutely 
nothing. The Prince believes that an annual subscrip- 
tion of ten shillings a year from one-half of these house- 
holds would suffice, and asks, therefore, for subscriptions 
of one shilling and upwards to be sent to “The Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital Fund,” Bank of England. The Prince adds, 
in his very grave and well-written letter, that if the hospitals 
“are to be saved from State or parochial aid their financial 
condition must be secured.” We have discussed this 
benevolent scheme elsewhere, pointing out that the only 
objection to it is that it may interfere with collections for the 
Indian Famine, but may add here that we think it unwise to 
press so strongly for promises of future aid. The classes 
which cannot give more than five or ten shillings will not 
bind themselves to give anything for more than one year. 
The appeal to them is, however, a novel one, and philanthropists 
will watch the result with acute interest. They can give in 
the aggregate much more than the rich, and they are at 
least ‘equally generous; but will they take the trouble to 
send money? They cannot draw cheques, and are most 
reluctant to write formal letters, which they do not know 
how to word. Our own belief is that if success is to be even 
assured the choice lies between a house-to-house collection 
and the issue of Post Office stamps marked “ CHARITY,” the 
price of which would be paid by the General Post Office to 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 


The Famine in India spreads, as we expected, terribly 
fast, the number of persons on the relief works leaping 
up in one week by half a million. It now exceeds two 
million five hundred and fifty thousand, and the worst strain 
is still far off. We are afraid, too, that in some great divi- 
sions, notably the Central Provinces, the distress has over- 
taxed the strength of Government, and that the people will 
perish by scores of thousands. The Plague, too, shows no 
signs of abatement, and will in the end inflict a heavier blow 
on the prosperity of India than the Famine itself. The cities 
of Southern Europe are wild with alarm, and if the disease 
makes its appearance in Calcutta, which is always exposed to 
infection from Hong Kong, the export trade of India will be 
everywhere boycotted, and the value of all Indian textiles will 
sink, as we note the price of Indian carpets has already sunk. 
The Governments are only too glad of an excuse for hurting 
Great Britain, but they are hardly to blame, for the current of 
popular feeling is irresistible. The ordinary Frenchman or 
Italian, having little faith in a future state, simply will not 
tolerate a chance of sudden death from an epidemic. The 
financial consequences to India will be terrible, definitely 
worse than those of a first-class war. 


The air this week has been full of rumours as to the forms 
in which the nation is to commemorate the longest reign. 
Many of them are excellent, but we desire to put in a 
strong plea for, some commemoration which shall be pure 
rejoicing, and shall have no utilitarian or goody element 
in it whatever. In our opinion, one of the best, and certainly 
the most striking and picturesque, of all commemorations ‘is 
that afforded by lighting bonfires on the hills of Great 
Britain. Those who at the Jubilee saw how “like volcanoes 
flared to Heaven the stormy hills of Wales,” how “ Lincoln 
sped the message on o’er the wide Vale of Trent,” or how the 
ridges of Surrey handed on the message of fire, will never 
forget the sight, and would be delighted to see it once again. 
Whatever else we do, let us have bonfires. That is a thoroughly 
English, and also a thoroughly Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, form 
of commemoration, and one which all classes can join in, 
appreciate, and enjoy. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 1123. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OUTBREAK IN CRETE. 


5 ie great uneasiness which the disturbance in Crete 

creates among European Governments seems to 
most of our countrymen a little exaggerated, but we 
suspect those Governments know their own business well. 
Disturbance in Crete is always dangerous, not because 
Cretans are either numerous or powerful, but because they 
are Greeks. That is to say, if Cretan Christians are 
massacred or expelled from the island in any great 
numbers Greece must interfere for their protection or 
finally surrender the “ Great Idea,” which she will not do, 
at all events until she has tried the experiment of a Re- 
public. If Greek ships shell Turkish ships, which is the 
form interference must take, the Sultan must declare war, 
the Albanians would rush southward to plunder and 
massacre, and even if Austria did not move, which we 
hold to be impossible, the whole of the Balkan Peninsula 
would be in flames. The Great Powers would be com- 
pelled to intervene to restore order, and as their interests 
are not identical, the war in Europe which they are so 
anxious to avoid would be presently at hand. That is 
reason sufficient for uneasiness, but there is another one 
much more peremptory and immediate. If Greece declared 
war on Turkey or Turkey on Greece nothing could prevent 
an outbreak of civil war in Constantinople. The Mussul- 
mans are enraged beyond all bearing, they despise the 
Greeks as infidels without power, and they are convinced 
that their Sultan, in whose ability as a diplomatist they 
confide as their buffer against Europe, would be delighted 
by a massacre. They would attack the Greeks as 
they very nearly did in September last; the Greeks, 
who are by no means the meekest of mankind and who 
are armed in full expectation of a massacre, would fight 
for their lives, and possibly be aided by the Turkish 
Fleet, which is in great part manned by Greeks; and to 
prevent the total destruction of the prosperity of the city 
the occupation of Constantinople by “—r troops 
would become imperative. That means either war at 
once or the partition of Turkey, and the Great Powers 
therefore, who are most anxious to avoid both the 
calamity and the blessing, ar. deeply concerned about 
Crete, so deeply that they are ordering first-class 
cruisers to its ports, that they prohibit the Greek men- 
of-war from firing, and that they are actively sheltering 
the Greek fugitives from Canea, who, to the number of 
five thousand, are being distributed all over the Eastern 
Mediterranean. We do not doubt, either, that a hint has 
been given to the Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman 
troops in Crete, who is entirely independent of the 
Christian Governor, that his soldiery had better stand 
aloof from the contests raging in the streets of all Cretan 
cities, for that if they acted, and acted, as they inevitably 
would, against the Christians, the Powers might take 
possession of the ports, and under the protection of their 
quick-firing guns, restore everything to its usual position, 
—excepting always the authority of the Sultan. 

We can only hope, without much believing, that the 
incidents in Crete will at last wake up the Powers and 
their Ambassadors to the folly of the course they have re- 
cently been pursuing. They are gravely preparing “reforms” 
to be submitted to the Sultan for his acceptance, and he will 
possibly accept them ; but no reforms which he can grant 
in his Asiatic dominions can possibly be as extensive as 
the reforms he has already granted in Crete. There he 
has appointed a Christian Governor who is believed to be 
perfectly honest, and known to be a man of ability and 
experience, and this Governor has actually been installed. 
There he has permitted the creation of a Christian 
gendarmerie for the protection of the orderly, and an 
Englishman, Major Bor, with a group of Italian officers, 
and some hundreds of Montenegrins for gendarmes, is at 
this moment licking the constabulary into shape. There 
he has authorised a representative Assembly with power 
to make laws, with control over half the revenue, and with 
the right of passing censures upon any undesirable 
conduct on the part of officials. Municipal privileges, 


moreover, have been granted with a lavish hand, and no 
Cretan appears to have feared that he would be subject 
to oppressive regular taxation. And to what does it all 


i 
paralysed, because the Mussulman Commander-in-Chisp 
though most courteous about pipes and coffee, in his 
conviction of support at Yildiz Kiosk, pays no more atten, 
tion to his requisitions than if he did not exist. Bye, 
Mussulman resists the organisation of the gendarmer 
and the moment it begins to act the soldiery wil] take 
sides against it; while Major Bor will Probably bg 
shot by some “fanatic” hidden in the mob, The 
Assembly, even if it had met, could do nothing, fo, 
the two armed parties in movement are two mobs, 
Mussulman mob in the cities, before whom all ¢ 
is respectable in Canea has fled for refuge to the foreign 
ships, and who have burnt a whole quarter of the city, in. 
cluding the Bishop’s house, and a Christian mob in the 
villages, who, besides defending themselves, try, we doubt 
not, to effect reprisals. The other cities are in a worg 
position than Canea, and the total effect of all th 
“reforms” will be that the towns of Crete will be half 
destroyed and wholly ruined in their prosperity, that the 
villages will be held by armed and violent guerillas, ang 
that the middle class, by which alone municipal civilisg, 
tion can be protected, will be dead, fugitive, or deprived 
of its means alike of maintenance and of trade. Athenians 
assert, and half Europe believes, that all this is mogt 
acceptable to the Sultan, that he gave the signal for the 
Mussulman rising, that he wished to send a corps d’armé 
to Crete, but was prevented by the Ambassadors, and 
that his object has been to use Crete as a concrete argu. 
ment on the futility of decreeing reforms before “ order” 
has been restored by military force. While the Mussul. 
man soldiers and the Mussulman mob obey him, “reforms” 
will not diminish his power of killing, and while his 
power of killing endures there will throughout Turkey be 
permanent unrest. It is in the deposition of Abd-u} 
Hamid, not in goody promises upon blue paper, that 
reform in Turkey must be sought, or at all events if it is 
not sought there will be perpetual insurrection. 


There is one detail in the comments made upon thes 
Cretan disturbances which we confess somewhat surprises 
us. The Christians are accused with a certain acerbity of 
fighting, that is, of defending themselves with arms 
in their hands, and if they ever begin the contest, they 
are spoken of as if they were Anarchists or criminals, 
Why? any more than the Neapolitans when they rose 
against King Ferdinand, who, as compared with the 
Sultan, was a reasonable and endurable Monarch. We 
should say, in exact contradiction to the Turcophiles, that 
the fighting quality in the Cretans and other Greek subjects 
of the Sultan was the sole remaining ground of hope for 
the future of the Turkish Empire. Fanatics very seldom 
feel like attacking those who can defend themselves, 
The massacres in Macedonia or Crete are trifles compared 
with the massacres in Armenia, because when a Mace 
donian or Cretan is threatened with death or outrage for 
being a Christian, he takes up a rifle and threatens his 
assailants with death for being Mussulmans. Fighting 
races live together easily enough, and though many 
Mussulmans are brave, there is nothing whatever in the 
Koran to make a Mahommedan like receiving a bullet in 
his chest. Hindoos and Mussulmans have lived for 
centuries in the same village without killing one another, 
because they are both armed, and this although the 
Hindoo, being an idolator, is peculiarly and painfully 
offensive to the Mussulman, who would no more dream 
of killing an Anglo-Indian because he was a Christian 
than he would of killing an elephant because the beast 
could not repeat the Fatiha. Even if the villages of Crete 
occasionally fight, fighting does not shock the world like 
massacre, nor does it equally demoralise the fighters. The 
best hope for Crete or for Turkey would bea state of opinion 
among the Christian population leading them to regard it 
as shameful to receive a blow without returning it. 
the creeds should be armed alike, and made equally 
eligible for the army; and then in course of time they 
would either respect each other, or resolve, as some Indian 
villagers do, upon a system of life which some the creeds 
as rigorously apart as the castes keep themselves i 
England. No doubt when Asiatic and European ideas 
are in hourly conflict and develop in the same province 
different civilisations, a strong hand is necessary to keep 
order; but men of the strong hand are just the men 
whom Europe breeds, and there is not an Indian 
Lieutenant-Governor who rules many creeds more easily 





amount ? 


The authority of the Christian Governor is 


than Baron Kallay rules them in Bosnia, and both use 
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esame means, impartial protection to the innocent, 


exactly th ing to the guilty. Impossible to govern 
impartial ange chole a and put Baron Kallay 
oe Sir Alfred Lyall, with power enough to make 

te elves respected, and in three years a Christian or a 
ene might traverse the island in safety, though 
eo buttons on his dress were pieces of solid gold. 
ts jg nothing so easy as to govern Orientals if you 
have Governors to do it; nothing so impossible as to keep 
ay, quiet by @ pack of promises on paper for which 
a security is the word of men like Abd-ul-Hamid. 
The Ambassadors at Constantinople will find out that 
fact before they have done, in a very awful way. 





ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH’S firm speech in 
S regard to Egypt acted like a drop of some chemical 
substance used to precipitate a cloudy liquor. It has 
cleared and improved the situation to a degree that 
must be not a little surprising to the Members of the 
Opposition who greeted it with such grave forebodings 
in the House of Commons. In effect Mr. Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt warned the Government that the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have the gravest 
and most regrettable consequences. Practically, they sug- 
gested that it would be regarded by France as a hostile act, 
and Sir William Harcourt even described it as containing 
the language of menace and defiance. In truth, the House 
of Commons on Friday week was made to feel that it was at 
the parting of the ways. There have always been two 
schools of opinion in regard to what ought to be our 
attitude towards France in regard to Egypt. One—that 
of Mr. Morley and of a large section of the Opposition— 
has always taken the line that the essential thing was not 
to raise the Egyptian question in any shape or form. 
Nothing was to be done either by word or deed that could 
possibly hurt French feelings. Even granted that we found 
it impossible to evacuate Egypt, we ought to avoid 
saying so for fear of angering the French and producing 
international complications. In a word, we were to 
keep as quiet as we could about Egypt, and if we 
used any language at all it was to be of an apologetic 
nature. It was for this reason that any advance into the 
Soudan was to be so strongly deprecated. It raised the 
Egyptian question and wounded French feelings. Such 
was the position of the quiet-at-any-price school. Con- 
trasted with this policy of timorous friendliness towards 
France was that of those who declared that the manlier 
and also the safer policy for us was to speak out plainly 
about Egypt, and to let France know that we had no more 
intention of allowing ourselves to be bullied into evacu- 
ating Egypt than she had of allowing herself to be bullied 
out of Tunis. ‘Meet all French unfriendliness and ill- 
temper on the subject of Egypt with firmness and vigour 
and you will find not only that France will not resent 
your attitude by hostilities, but that she will in the end be 
more inclined to accord you her goodwill.’ That was the 
attitude of those who distrusted and opposed what we 
may call the Morleyan attitude towards the Egyptian 
question. 
Hitherto the English Government has to a great extent 
accepted the first of these two policies, and has done 
everything it could to prevent the eel question being 
raised. It has, that is, always spoken very softly to France 
in regard to Egypt, and has never dreamt of doing any- 
thing but turn the other cheek to the smiter. The notion of 
reminding France firmly and vigorously that there is a 
Tunisian question exactly on all fours with the Egyptian 
question has, for example, never been contemplated by 
our Foreign Office. On Friday week, however, our 
Government for the first time adopted a change of 
attitude, and, using Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as its 
mouthpiece, adopted the policy which, for want of a 
better description, we may call the policy of “We will 
never be worried out of Egypt.” It is true that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used perfectly polite and very 
guarded language, but as to the feeling and intention 
that lay behind the language there could be no mistake. 
It was absolutely clear that the Government had cor- 
mitted themselves finally to the non-apologetic attitude in 
regard to Egypt. What has been the result in France of 
this change of attitude? Did the French resent it by an 


instant protest, and by intimations of a hostile character ? 
Did France, that is, make the matter one of something 
like peace or war, as the Opposition almost hinted they 
would? Not a bit of it. Though, as the comments of 
the Press clearly show, French public opinion fully 
realised the entire significance of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s speech, the French Government—and, what is 
more important, the French Chamber—treated the 
matter with perfect composure. England had hit 
back upon a matter which was supposed to drive 
all France to madness, and in a manner quite different 
to that to which we had accustomed her, and yer 
the French Foreign Minister replied without any show 
of resentment. What, then, has happened is this. 
We have for the first time taken up a really strong line 
in regard to our occupation of Egypt,—a line which now 
differs very little from that of France towards her occupa- 
tion of Tunis, and France has taken the matter with 
equanimity. In effect France has said, what we personally 
have always believed, and have argued she would 
say: ‘It may be worth while to worry England about 
Eeypt, but it is certainly not worth while to fight her 
about it.’ 


The fact that France has taken this most important 
change in our attitude towards her so calmly and with 
such good temper can, we believe, be explained without 
much difficulty. In the first place, the French Govern- 
ment, and also the French people, realised, with that 
swiftness of logical deduction which belongs to the race, 
that they were in effect at the parting of the ways, 
and that they were called upon to decide whether 
they meant, or did not mean, to quarrel with us once and 
for all over Egypt. But the question had only to be put 
to be answered in the negative. France is not going to 
fight England and perhaps lose her whole Colonial 
Empire merely on a point of pride. If she had meant 
to fight us about Egypt she would have done so 
long ago. But when the notion of a war to turn us 
out of Egypt first came before France, she in her heart 
decided against it, and from that decision, depend upon 
it, she will not budge. If, or rather when, France goes 
to war it will be to win back her provinces, not to try 
to tear out England’s eyes in spite and vexation. Such 
things could not, of course, be said in the Chamber by a 
responsible Minister, but they were put plainly enough 
in the Press. Many of the writers put the matter with 
absolute frankness, and admit that unless France is pre- 
pared to join hands with Germany—and that, of course,, 
means that Alsace and Lorraine are lost for ever—it is 
absurd for her to quarrel with Great Britain. This may 
be called a “ constant” reason why France will not fight 
England over Egypt. A special reason is to be found in 
the present situation in Turkey. At this moment France, 
though anxious to be as cordial as possible with her 
Russian ally, is most unwilling to give Russia an absolute 
blank cheque as regards Turkey. Hence she is inclined 
to lean a little towards England in the negotiations, and 
to use our influence to effect purposes which, though dear 
to her, she does not care to support too openly. As 
“ Whist,” the able writer in the Figaro, puts it, what 
would become of the European Concert in the event of 
a rupture between France and Great Britain? But France 
is just now anxious to maintain the European Concert, 
po to see English influence exerted there, because she 
does not really wish to see Russia seated at Constanti- 
nople. Her statesmen remember how the great Napoleon 
told Alexander at Tilsit, “ not Constantinople,—it is the 
empire of the world.” That was an exaggeration, but the 
owners of so vast a Mediterranean coast-line may be 
excused if they do not like the notion of Russia on the 
Bosphorus. Yet another reason for French quiescence in 
the face of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s s is to be 
found in the fact that the holders of Egyptian Bonds have 
a very considerable influence in the Chamber. This in- 
fluence is usually not exerted one way or the other, for 
the French bondholder is quite willing to be patriotic 
when there is no danger to the coupon. When, however, 
there is anything approaching a question of peace or war 
in the air, the bondholder exerts himself. The English 
occupation means security as great as that of Consols. 
What a war about Egypt would mean for the Debt the 
bondholder cannot tell. It could not improve matters, it 





might make them very much worse. Suppose England 
evacuated Egypt during the war, but that France, not 
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having the command of the sea, was unable to send 


her troops in:—where would the interest on the Debt 
be then? Such considerations, we do not doubt, have 
always influenced, and will continue to influence, the 
French bondholders whenever there seems the possibility 
of a rupture with England in regard to Egypt. The 
situation, then, stands thus. We have told France that 
we will not be worried out of Egypt, and though we have 
not said so in so many words, we have made it clear that 
we intend to occupy Egypt on the same terms which 
she occupies Tunis. France has accepted this announce- 
ment without ill-temper, and in a reasonable and states- 
manlike spirit. That being so, it is not too much to say 
that our relations with France are really on a far more 
satisfactory basis than they have been for many years, for 
we have spoken plain words, and the two nations now 
understand each other. Is it too much to hope that out of 
this situation may arise a friendly and well-considered 
understanding? At any rate we have at last got some- 
thing firm to build on. 





THE BATTLE OF BIDA. 


We. hardly expected so rapid a confirmation of the 

views we ventured to put forward on January 23rd. 
Every one, however, will read the thrilling account of the 
battle of Bida, and no one who reads it will, we think, 
doubt that negroes can fight, or that we are undertaking 
in the territory which we begin to call “ Nigeria,” as if the 
right to revolutionise the maps were already ours, a work 
of the greatest difficulty and importance. We have won, 
through the cool heroism and judgment which English- 
men, when once released from their dependence on the 
House of Commons, always exhibit, but the victory was 
clearly a touch-and-go affair from first to last. The troops 
of the Niger Company, some five hundred drilled negroes 
of the Houssa tribe, with twenty-three white men among 
them, accompanied by Sir George Taubman Goldie, for- 
merly an officer in the Engineers, now Governor of the 
Company, and quite as remarkable a person as Mr. Rhodes, 
advanced on January 25th to the occupation of Bida. 
This place is the stronghold and capital of the Foulahs, 
the dominant negro race of the Niger, and is at least four 
hundred miles distant from the coast. The Foulahs were 
from twenty thousand to thirty thousand strong, they had 
clouds of cavalry, and they occupied a strong position on 
the ridge between the invaders and the town. Having, 
moreover, some military skill, they had sent out heavy 
flanking parties to attack the British guns, which, being 
hampered by the swamps, were still in the rear of the 
advancing force. Major Arnold, the officer in direct com- 
mand of the advance, decided to attack the ridge, cleared 
it of the enemy, and then, finding himself enveloped by the 
flanking parties, retired, formed square, and successfully 
defied the charges which the enemy, though mowed down 
by the Maxims, repeatedly made, apparently with all the 
daring of Zulus or Matabeles. The fighting lasted for four 
hours, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.; but by that time the heavy 
guns, with their ammunition-waggons, had fought their 
way up, and the enemy, unable to bear the fresh slaughter 
among their masses from great guns at point-blank 
range, retreated in confusion, so that the town was 
stormed with little loss on January 29th. That was a 
really grand feat of arms, a victory at odds of one to 
forty, accomplished with the loss of only one European, 
Lieutenant Thomson; but notice in the account how 
easily the fate of the day might have gone the other way. 
Major Arnold, it is clear, was entirely surrounded, for 
even the guns in his rear were attacked, his square con- 
tained only five hundred men, and but for the arrival of 
the guns, which might have been delayed for hours by 
swamp or other difficulties of their route, the square 
might have been broken and erased. The attacking force, 
in fact, was wholly inadequate if the enemy would fight; 
and it has yet to do, as we fear without reinforcements, 
still more serious work. The Foulah power must be 
broken everywhere, not only in Ilorin, which is the next 
province to be cleared of them, but in the kingdoms to 
which Nupé and Ilorin are nominally or really feudatories ; 
and with every victory as we press onward the numbers 
will be greater, the fighting more desperate, and the diffi- 
culty of conveying heavy artillery and the waggons, which 
are as necessary as the guns, less easy to overcome. And, 
a8 We maintain, the negro, when his savagery is for the 


—— 
moment suspended by any cause, be it religion, or devo 
to a chief, or despair, is a formidable fighting animal, 
at these Houssas who have taken Bida. Could Brit 
soldiers have fought better? If Sir George Goldie 
those thirty thousand Foulahs under his command for ¢ 
months he could conquer Western Africa, and “a 
qualities which discipline imparts permanently to ¢h 
Houssas may be imparted for one day to other tribes ~~ 
fanaticism, the tyranny of a leader, or despair On 
day of thorough defeat would clear us out of West 
Africa. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We do not obje 
to this war at all. If we are to civilise Africa that 
work must be commenced by impressing upon all Degroeg 
that in the last resort we have power to enforce our orders 
by inflicting the penalty of death. We must conquer, jy 
fact, before we can legislate. Our protest is confined ty 
the method we are adopting, which seems tous on ty) 
points dangerous and bad. In our economy or jn oy 
pride—we really do not know which is the stronger 
motive-power—we try to work with forces too small fy 
the task to be performed, and call upon our agents not 
only for acts of splendid audacity, which is a reasonab) 
call with Englishmen and very seldom unsuccessful, byt 
for a continuity of good fortune which our soldiers cannot 
control, and without which their devotion would jy 
of no effect. That is not a reasonable call, anj 
some day will involve us in a horrible disaster, a 
it did in the contest with Cetewayo. An Isandlam 
on the West Coast, where we are in reality so weak 
would be an awful affair, and it is that, and nothing 
less, which we are risking, just because we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that when the combatants ar 
black men and white men disparity of force makes any 
difference. Nine times out of ten it makes none, but the 
tenth time may be the all-important one, and then through 
the merest accident, a blunder by the commandant or th 
non-arrival of some ammunition, our minute force may be 
overwhelmed by the rush of mere numbers. Suppose the 
Foulahs, who died so freely, had gone on bearing their 
losses and rushing forward for another twenty minutes! 
It is Imperial work that we are setting ourselves to do, 
and we run risks that would be hardly wise if a forlom 
hope were attacking the gate of some bandits’ peel ona 
wild border. 

The other point is a moral one, and we do not know 
that we can convince our readers of either its validity or 
its importance. We do not believe it is right to conquer 
these vast regions and then leave their millions of in. 
habitants to be governed by companies whose first idea, if 
their directors are honest business men, is and must bk 
dividend. We see the horrible results of that system 
the Congo, and though Englishmen are not Belgians, we 
have, as regards the question of black labour, very little 
confidence in the profit-seeking section even of our ow 
countrymen. We see what they think just in Rhodesia; 
and what they think just, unless their own officials malign 
them, is slavery with wages, without sales by auction, and 
without the obligation to feed the old. Black men are 
working in the mines there in thousands without their 
own consent. The justification, the only justification, 
for our incessant conquests in Africa is that we give the 
people, who for three thousand years have never advanced 
beyond the savage stage, a chance of rising into the next 
or semi-civilised stage—an unspeakable improvement— 
and they can make no such advance if they are held t 
labour against their own will for the personal benefit of 
traders who, to begin with, dislike and impede the com- 
petition of all rivals. Mr. Cecil Rhodes will doubtless 
describe that doctrine as “ unctuous rectitude,” and ask 
what difference we see between the conscription of law and 
the still stronger conscription of hunger; but we answél 
clearly that the one is consistent with freedom and the 
other is not, and that if history proves anything it proves 
that freedom to work or starve, according to choice, is the 
first condition of advancing civilisation. We are not, beit 
understood, bringing any accusation against the Niger 
Company. We have no evidence that it enforces labour, 
and think it very probable that it looks for profit toa 
monopoly of oil much more than to any kind of under- 
taking in which a corvée would be profitable. But we cal 
see clearly that it is going to acquire very large territories, 
that it will shortly have subjects by the million, and that 








it will be subjected to the usual temptation,—viz., t 
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‘nits own pecuniary interest, and not either 
aeews Onis that of fhe country at large. The only 
in theirs reventive of that state of affairs is the 
wos hority, and we again ask the Ministry and 
re ase of Commons whether it is not time to make 
ety thority felt, either by the direct government of our 
that a eseesi0 D8, or, if that is too sudden a change, by 
new rs the Colonial Office with the powers and duties 
inveeng nsibilities of the old Board of Control for East 
and rot . hat Board performed its duties excel- 
_ well, and the traditionary method of working it 
pes. t et had time to die completely away. We detest 
pore as much as Mr. Rhodes can do, but for God’s 
a do not let us mow down black men in swathes and 


waste the heroic courage of our own people in order to 
get more oil. 





SIR C. DILKE’S PROPOSAL. 


HE military organisation of this country will be re- 
formed after we have suffered. some great disaster 

and not before. We expressed that opinion in these 
columns thirty years ago, and we have seen no substantial 
reason as yet to condemn it as inaccurate. Certainly we 
see no reason in the great debate of Monday for with- 
drawing or even modifying it. That debate was most 
interesting, because it was conducted by men with large 
information and a keen desire to make the Army strong, 
but of any practical suggestion for making it so there was 
not a trace. Everybody admitted that the cost of the 
Army was enormous—quite thirty-four millions @ year, or 
eighteen millions here and sixteen millions in India—and 
everybody, officials as well as amateurs, admitted that the 
result was most unsatisfactory. There is a good Army in 
India, but the Army at home, which is after all the true 
Army of defence, is inadequate, is ill provided with many 
necessaries, especially horses, and is drained dry of its 
best men for Indian and Colonial service. The regiments 
at home, in fact, are not regiments at all, but depéts for 
regiments serving abroad, with officers whose hearts are 
broken by a perpetual drilling of men who the moment 
they are efficient disappear to India or the Colonies, and 
Generals who never get a chance of dealing with troops 
upon the scale which in any campaign, and especially any 
defensive campaign, would be inevitable. The Army, in 
fact, would be comparatively useless in the face of corps 
d'armée from any of the great conscript armies but for 
the Reserves; and though the Reserves are believed 
by the Department to be excellent troops, thoroughly 
instructed, and in the prime of manhood, it is 
impossible to call them out except upon the most 
serious occasions. None of these facts are denied, yet 
when they are discussed in Parliament what is the attack 
and what the reply? Not a single plan was suggested 
for the radical cure of these evils, except by Sir Charles 
Dilke, and his is the old and discredited one of separating 
the Indian from the Home Army. That, he says, would 
restore strength to the depleted battalions at home. 
Possibly it would, though that is not certain, for the best 
recruits would all enlist for India, where there is high 
pay, active service, and something to touch the imagina- 
tion of adventurous lads; but what a price we should be 
paying. We should re-create on an enormous scale the 
old Indian Army, with its separate traditions, separate 
system of working, and separate rates of pay,—three cir- 
cumstances which would make it most difficult to summon 
half of it, as we could at a certain risk do now, if it were 
imperatively required for European service. We should 
expend our best men at a terrible rate, threefold the 
Present rate according to the Under-Secretary for War, 
for in the long tropical service which Sir Charles Dilke 
advises the men die like flies, and we should still not be 
insured against the risk, so terrible in 1857, of having to 
strip these islands of their soldiers for the defence of 
We should deprive the Imperial Army of its 

best supply of officers, for without India no man without 
Phvate means could accept a commission, and we 
thould reduce the Army at home to a Militia in which 
‘regiment might exist for a hundred years without ever 
ving seen a shot fired in anger,—that is, without the 
taditions which more even than good government make 
* 4 regiment a living and fighting entity. The plan 


two Queen’s Armies, and yet it-was the only one offered 
to the House in the whole debate. The remaining 
suggestions were often acute and always well intentioned, 
but they were all on matters of detail, and though if 
accepted they might improve this and that defect, they 
offer no remedy for the grand permanent misfortune 
that the British Army, which costs so enormous a sum, is 
never quite adequate to the immense variety of difficult 
work required of it, and never impresses foreign nations 
with the idea that even if they could break through the 
Fleet, the conquest of Great Britain would be a most 
difficult operation. The answers were just like the 
criticisms, sensible, pacificatory, and indisputable, but, 
nevertheless, eyagions of the broader question at issue. 
For example, Sir Charles Dilke threw doubts upon the 
quality of the men in the Reserve. Mr. Brodrick, in 
reply, said they were excellent men, some of whom, when 
locally called out, greatly pleased the experts who inspected 
them. That is, in a House of Commons sense, a perfect 
reply; but it does not touch the real question, which 
is whether the Reservists, when they are not called 
out, which is nearly always, add any strength to her 
Majesty’s battalions under training. If they do not, and 
they do not, they should not be pitched at the heads of 
objectors who are saying that under the present system 
of linked battalions, one for service here and one for 
service abroad, the Army which garrisons and mast 
defend these islands is perpetually gutted of its trained 
men. It is perfectly reasonable that such answers should 
be given to such attacks, for if the discussion were 
carried up to higher levels, every debate would become a 
debate on the first principles of military success ; but still 
a depressing impression is left that the Government is not 
ne what the country seeks, but only asks to be let 
alone. 


The depression is the deeper because one does not see 
where the necessary energy is to come from. The Army 
cannot reform itself without the permission of the House 
of Commons, and the House of Commons will not reform 
it, partly because it does not know how, partly because it 
does not fully see the necessity, Great Britain having 
flourished hitherto with an imperfect Army, and partly 
because the moment it began reforming it would lose 
itself in a mass of details, principally personal. Suppose 
the Army chiefs to decide, to take a very small illustra- 
tion, that Majors were of no use and might as well be 
abolished, they could not abolish them without the con- 
sent of the House of Commons, which would first of all 
consider whether any Major would lose sixpence by 
abolition, and vote in the end in accordance with its 
conviction on that subject. The reform of the Indian 
Army in 1859 was very nearly prevented by a pitiful 
appeal on behalf of the officers whose regiments had 
mutinied,anda clause which caused infinite embarrassment 
was actually carried, providing that no officer should suffer 
pecuniarily in consequence of any change! We have had 
Committee after Committee appointed to report and 
suggest, and their Reports are mines of knowledge; but 
they have all failed in action, or partially failed, because 
Parliament lacked the energy to carry their suggestions 
through. We do not doubt that there are in England 
organisers as able as Sir Herbert Kitchener, any oneof whom 
if he were trusted with a fixed sum per annum would in 
five years give us a perfect though small Home Army of 
which every regiment would be a living entity, a miniature 
corps d’armée, as it were, always ready for active service ; 
but the House of Commons will never trust any individual 
with such power, nor, until a disaster has occurred, will 
it do the needful work for itself upon his advice. It is at 
once too jealous and too humble-minded. It would shiver 
at the idea of allowing Lord. Roberts or Lord Wolseley 
or Sir Evelyn Wood to reorganise the British Army; yet 
if asked to lay down its own principles for that work it 
always refuses. At this moment it does not like to decide 
whether in a voluntary army a private soldier should 
be paid like any other workman at market rates or 
not. As we believe, an enormous majority of the House 
think he should; but if a Government made the pro- 
posal nine-tenths of that majority would desert them, 
fearing lest constituents should think they were spending 
too much money. General Von Roon himself could not 
have made an army amidst indecisions like that; yet what, 





vith never be adopted, if only because it is now a tradition 
ma the governing men that there must never again be 





except disaster, is to bring those indecisions to an end ? 
We confess we do not see. There is no prospect whatever 
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of a great military orator who is also a great organiser, 
and the regulation Minister of War produces no impression 
whatever, except perhaps in showing that some scheme or 
other, which he admits to have been hitherto always a 
failure, is the very best that the circumstances of this 
country and the absence of a conscription will permit him 
to propose. If there is one proof of weakness more than 
another in military debate it is that harping on a con- 
scription, when the first condition of acceptable reform is 
to make a voluntary army as efficient as one raised by the 
conscription, which latter we shall never get. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 


i. Ministry has its surprises. That of the 
present one is the evolution of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach into a statesman of the first class. To be a 
Cabinet Minister even for thirty years is one thing. It 
is quite another to enter that inner ring of the men who 
really govern England,—whose opinions must be taken 
account of before this country is committed to any great 
step either at home or abroad. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not belong to this 
inner ring before he took his place in the present 
Government. Certain of his colleagues may have known, 
and probably did know, that he belonged by right toit, and 
that in any national emergency he would be sure to 
enter it; but the nation at large, in whose gift is the 
undefined, yet none the less real, position we are speaking 
of, had two years ago in no way designated Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as one of the men in whose hands the national 
destinies could be safely deposited. If the electors at large 
thought of Sir Michael Hick-Beach atall, it was with feelings 
in no special way complimentary. Rightly or wrongly, a 
certain vague suspicion attached to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as one of the men who had helped to make the breach 
in the ranks of the Conservative party through which 
Lord Randolph Churchill forced his meteoric way to 
place and power. When Lord Randolph Churchill 
attacked the “old gang,” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, though 
belonging to that “old gang,” had not stood by them, but 
had gone over to the other side. He had even in the 
Maamtrasma debate given his assistance to a line of action 
which has profoundly shocked—nay, outraged—the old- 
fashioned Conservatives. Thus it happened that for the 
few months in 1885 during which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was Leader of the House, he made little or no 
impression on the country. Possibly unfairly, but none 
the less certainly, the public looked upon the new Leader 
of the House as Lord Randolph’s warming-pan, and 
refused to judge him on his merits. When later—i.e, in 
1886—Lord Randolph Churchill actually became Leader, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach went to Ireland and made a 
somewhat erratic attempt to deal with the Irish land 
question, men appeared to be confirmed in their opinion 
that though Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might be one of the 
“experienced” who would inevitably appear in every Tory 
Cabinet, he was not to be placed in the first rank of 
statesmen. As President of the Board of Trade from 
1888 to 1892, and as a Member of the Opposition from 
1892 to 1895, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did nothing 
to change the course of public opinion. A few Members 
of the Honse of Commons might shake their heads sagely 
and say that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was a very strong 
man, or that his speech on Welsh Disestablishment 
showed him a master of House of Commons’ eloquence, 
but to the general public his name meant little or nothing. 
Since 1895, however, the personality of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been steadily taking possession of the 
public mind. Comparatively unknown in 1895, nay, 
almost regarded as a stopgap guardian of the Treasury, 
he now stands forth as one of the most important mem- 
bers of a Cabinet full of able and experienced men. After 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain, there 
is no member of the Ministry who takes a higher place in 
the country. The fact is a remarkable one, for Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has done nothing to force himself 
into public notice during the last year and a half. His 
first Budget, though a good one, was in no way sensa- 
tional. He has made no wonderful or dazzling promises 
as to the way in which he will strike the rock of the 
national credit and bring forth fertilising streams if only 
he and his friends are kept in office for another five years 


a 
word, his actions have been regular, nay, almost 
ventional, and his speeches plain and addressed an 
to the matter in hand. It is true that Sir Willig 
Harcourt has never failed to eulogise his successor as 
true economist, but save for this advertisement of his 
powers Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has had none, Yet 
intuitively, as it were, the country has got to realise that 
the purse-strings are being held by a very strong may 
The word has gone round that Sir Michael has got «, 
devilish stiff back.” But this is exactly what the country 
loves. When the country sees a man in a great busingss 
office who has obviously the business faculty, and is in fyy 
businesslike, and knows that he has also a strong toy, 
of that “ you be damnedness” which Lord Sherbrooke 
much admired in Lord Hartington, it seldom fails to show 
its gratitude and confidence. As a nation we ofty 
appear strangely tolerant of weakness and smooth.|j 
folly, and sometimes seem positively to prefer humbug ani 
blatancy to good sense. Yet at bottom it is a busines 
people, and when once we realise that we have got a strop 
man who knows his own mind placed in a great offi 
we generally show him full confidence. The country, then, 
had become fully prepared to appoint Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach to the inner ring of its statesmen,—shall y% 
say to place him on its informal Board of nation! 
trustees? It needed only his powerful speech 
the Egyptian question on Friday week to give hin 
the fullest claim to be there. The House and th 
country heard with delight the words of a man who kney 
his own mind and spoke it, we will not say without cari 
for the consequences, but with a statesman’s view of whit 
the real consequences would be. Here was a man who 
was not to be frightened by bogies or rhetorical notiog 
that trespassers would be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law, but who pointed out that the notiy 
had in reality nothing to back it up, and that thow 
who had placed it on land which did not belong to then 
must be warned that it would have no effect. The country, 
then, has this week come to realise fully that it has got 
not only a clever financier, but a really strong maa, in Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 


But though we hold that the country is to be mut 
warmly congratulated on theevolution of Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach into a statesman of proved strength and courage, 
we are not sure that the fact is equally satisfactory whe 
viewed from the point of view of the Ministry. A fer 
words will explain what we mean. It is not good 
for a Government to have too powerful a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer unless that Chancellor of the I. 
chequer is also Leader of the House or even Prime 
Minister. The reason is plain. No one can do anything 
big or important—can step, that is, outside the conven 
tional work of government—without making new demand: 
on the Treasury. Hence the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
has it in his power to destroy almost the whole initiatir 
and freshness of action in the Ministry. But if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a strong man and confined 
to his own Department he is very apt to think almost 
solely of that Department, and to concentrate his efforts 
upon making a great success for his finance. The result 
is that every Department feels itself a little cramped and 
stinted, and the energy of the Ministry is stunted. If, 
however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is also Prime 
Minister or Leader of the House, he takes a far wider 
view, and is able to sympathise with and appreciate 
the wishes of his various colleagues. He thinks of the 
Ministry as an organic whole, knows its needs, and thus 
gives Treasury considerations their true place. Hence, if 
a Ministry is really to be at its best, the purse-strings ought 
to be in the hands of the Prime Minister. Or, to putil 
the other way, too strong a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he is independent of the leadership, is apt by his very 
strength to stultify and render impotent the Ministry 
which he belongs. We foresee this danger to the present 
Ministry. If, therefore, it were possible, which we fear 
is not, we should like to see Mr. Balfour Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as well as First Lord, and Sir Michael — 
Beach become a Secretary of State. The office in ey 
above all others, he would do good work would be te 
War Office. Placed there with a carte blanche commis 
to get the nation value for the money it spends on! ‘ 
soldiers, he might carry out a work which would be 0 
untold benefit to the Empire. His sagacity, his quick 





—time, that is, to accomplish his great schemes. In a 


for frauds and stupidities, his “stiff back,” and his 
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+ att the mechanism of expenditure would soon 
nth to put our military household in order. But 
eye ere speculation. No one wants Lord 


is is m 
«ane bs Tord Lansdowne to resign, and unless these 


happen, no question of a rearrangement of 
ere ay i omieel politics. The matter, then, is only 
> th bearing in mind in case some accident may 1n the 
= t year or two pring forth chances. Tf it does, it will be 
~ aT for our rulers to remember that a powerful 
ie f the Exchequer, unless he is also Leader, is 


0 
Charsonbe even the ablest Government. 








THE MEANING OF CHEAP MONEY. 


ERSONS not conversant with the methods and language 
of business, especially ladies, find no phrase more 
incom rehensible and jrritatingly absurd on the face of it 
that which states that “‘ money is cheap.” How can 
money be cheap, they ask, when everybody wants more 
+? Anda story was current not long ago 

in the City of a stockbroker’s daughter who, hearing her 
father and some of his friends discussing the cheapness of 
d him with having deceived her 


straightly charge ; celv 
perm vefused, on economic grounds, to invite the 


whole neighbourhood to a dance. 

The phrase is thus deceptive because it uses @ word of 
common use in a sense entirely different from its ordinary 
meaning. Money, a8 coin in the pocket, is itself a 
very mysterious affair; from some points of view it 
is @ question of abstract metaphysics, as may 
illustrated from the fact that the same Latin word 
has become sous in French and shilling in English; 
and arguments concerning the nature and functions 
of coined money, and the duty of the State towards 
it, have caused the human race an immense amount 
of trouble, discord, and bimetallic controversies, and 
recently sufficed to split in twain one of the great political 
arties in the United States. Nevertheless, money is a 
still more difficult and complicated matter when it is used 
in the sense of “ credit,” the meaning which it generally, 
though unfortunately not invariably, bears in City articles 
and financial papers. In this sense, however, it is obvious 
enough that money can vary between cheapness and dear- 
ness, for though we should all like to have more money 
of our own, in our pockets or at our banks, we only want 
credit, or the use of other people’s money, either when we 
have outrun the constable, and so need a temporary lift, 
or when we can see our way to employing the money in 
such @ manner as to pay interest on it, replace it, and 
have something over to reward our enterprise. When 
money is cheap, it simply means that, owing to stagnation 
of trade—itself a mysterious and almost unaccountable 
phenomenon—or some other still more inscrutable reason, 
there are not enough trustworthy borrowers to use up the 
amountof credit that is available, which is increased every 
year by the accumulated and cumulatively growing results 
of national thrift, and also by the development of the 
machinery of credit and to a certain extent by its creation, 
on paper, out of nothing. It is, of course, quite possible for 
these latter causes to add to the stock of available credit 
so rapidly that even in times of commercial activity it 
cannot all be employed easily, so that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that cheap money means idle trade. For 
instance, if we consider the amount of credit set free by 
the greater rapidity of transport and the greater ease with 
which money can be transferred, we can see at a glance 
that an immeasurably larger amount of trade can now be 
carried on with less capital or credit. Time was when a 
lumbering East Indiaman took eighteen months or so 
to get to Bombay and back, and a merchant who 
had shipped a cargo in_her had to “lie out of” his 
money till she returned. Now he can deliver his 
goods to his Eastern customer in a month, and 
his money can be flashed back by telegraphic trans- 
fer in half-an-hour. Again, the system now adopted 
by most of the large retail shops of insisting on 
cash across the counter is acknowledged to have had 
a considerable effect in diminishing the number of trade 
bills that come to Lombard Street for discount. Such 
causes as these, combined with the yearly excess of income 
over the expenditure of thrifty people, have made 
enormous additions im recent years to the quantity of 


accept less and less profit,—in other words, cheap money 

has become part of the normal state of affairs, and is 

now generally reckoned upon as such, apart from any 

accident or commercial catastrophe. A year ago many 

experienced money-dealers in the City had been forced to 

the pessimistic conclusion that the market would never 

see 3 per cent. again, and though there was a short spasm 

of stringency last autumn, it was caused rather by the 
energetic prudence of the Bank directors, who wished to 

stop any further inroads on their reserve, than by any 

actual scarcity of credit; and during the present 

year the reaction towards cheapness has been un- 

expectedly rapid and persistent, though the political 

outlook, which is, after all, an exceptional circumstance, 

- sobered the market slightly during the last few 

ays. 

Cheap money being thus with us again, it is perhaps 

worth while to consider its effects. We have already 

shown that, for various reasons, the demand for credit 
depends less than it did on the activity of trade, but, on 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that a plentiful 
supply of credit still has a strongly stimulating effect on 
trade. It is obvious that when enterprising borrowers 
who wish to start or expand commercial undertakings are 
easily provided with the sinews of war at low rates, in- 
dustries of all kinds will quicken their pace under the stress 
of new energy and new machinery, and the exertions of 
old-established firms and factories to resist the encroach- 
ments of new competitors. But when cheap money has 
satisfied the demands of legitimate borrowers, it is 
apt to be tempted by the allurements of a higher 
rate of interest and to find its way into the hands of 
less desirable debtors, such as foreign Governments 
who are in want of cash because they cannot balance their 
budgets and have never made the attempt, or would like 
to possess the convenient and strategically important 
advantage of a new railway, for which, owing to the 
probable lack of profitable traffic, local capital is not forth- 
coming ; or such as old, worn-out firms which are perishing 
from dry-rot and are in a hurry to raise something on 
their assets and goodwill before they are quite vanished ; 
or such as mining prospectors with an undeveloped claim 
to sell. When credit gets into such hands as these, as it 
always begins to do after a long period of cheap money, 
the result is highly satisfactory for a time, for the foreign 
borrower imports our wares merrily, paying our industrial 
centres with the credit that it has raised in Lombard 
Street; and moribund enterprises take a fresh lease of 
spasmodic life; and miners buy new and expensive 
machinery and a stock of home comforts to assist develop- 
ment. But later on credit finds that it has overreached 
itself and has to write off a large sum as a bad debt, or 
else to adopt the fashionable but very imprudent system of 
bolstering up rottenness and throwing good money after 
bad. And then there is a pause for a time, and credit 
is more cautious, at least in one or two directions. 
For instance, we have lent more sparingly to new 
but promising countries since the Baring crisis and the 
Australian banking crisis, and there is not a very eager 
rush for mining shares just at present. “Home in- 
dustrial investments,” as the prospectuses call them, are 
the fashion just now, and a close study of many of these 
well-puffed concerns leads to the conclusion that credit 
may shortly find that it has overreached itself once more. 
Only as the amounts involved are better distributed from 
the nature of the case, the losses are not likely to be so 
striking to the eye. In the meantime cheap money and 
its effects still deliver the thrifty but incautious investor 
into the hands of the company-promoting shearer, and 
that much-needed and long-promised amendment of the 
law remains an aspiration. 

Space will not allow us to enter upon the obscure but 
interesting question of the effect of cheap money upon 
prices, both of securities and commodities. We can only note 
the fact that the economic principle which lays down that 
abundant money means rising prices, and vice-versa, has 
recently failed to work, wholly in the case of commodities, 
and to some extent also in that of securities. Economic 
principles are indeed so fond of defeating one another 
that their application to practical matters is almost as 
likely as not to prove delusive. No doubt there is plenty 
of orthodox economic justification for the economic heresy 
involved in the fact that prices of commodities fell as 





credit that seeks for safe and profitable employment, with 
the result that in order to secure safety credit has had to 


money got cheaper and then rose last autumn just when 
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exports of gold made money more scarce, and that the 
prices of good securities, which were generally believed 
to have soared to unprecedented heights because of mone- 
tary plethora, failed altogether to descend to the normal, 
old-style level when the Bank-rate rose. In the latter 
case the explanation is obvious enough,—there are not 
enough first-class securities to go round, and, apart from 
war or actual financial panic, no temporary spasm of the 
money market will affect their prices er As 








THE DIFFICULTIES OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


HE purpose of all poetry is to illuminate our experience 
of the world by means of passion and imaginative 
thought. Passion is necessary, because it is only when the 
mind is at white heat under the influence of some powerful 
emotion that its contents become so thoroughly fused as to 
flow readily into a new mould. By calling this new mould 
of thought imaginative, it is meant that the elements of 
experience which move the poet, and about which he desires 
to move us, are brought into sudden vividness through asso- 
ciation with some other experience whose value is clearly 
known. Thus when the Psalmist says, “My days are gone 
by like a shadow, and I am withered like grass,” there rises 
before the mind the picture of some hot Hastern landscape; 
and as we look at the grass all dry in the sun’s glare, there 
passes over it the shadow of a bird’s wing. And by means 
of that picture, in which the poet saw an image of the 
transitoriness of human life, his emotion becomes ours. Now 
this fine verse from the 102nd Psalm, though it occurs in a 
religious poem, is not itself religious poetry; it is a poetical 
illumination of a fact of human life, its shortness, which every 
one must recognise to be a fact, whatever his religion, and 
perhaps most keenly if he has none. Poetry is not religious 
unless it recognises the religious interpretation of the world, 
and this constitutes its chief difficulty. For there is an 
alternative risk, either that the religious poet will go straight 
to the facts that have roused his emotion, and represent them 
apart from their Christian interpretation, or that the work of 
reflection involved in attending to this will cool his imagina- 
tion. There is a danger that his Christianity will get the 
better of his poetry, or his poetry of his Christianity. 


The most successful religious poetry, because the least 
troubled by this difficulty, is lyrical expression of the soul’s 
delight in God, and in the world of Nature regarded as His 
handiwork. In the first case, the feelings of admiration, love, 
hope, and worship that the poet must express will be so 
simple and direct that there is small chance of collision 
between his instinctive religious emotions, which are to a 
certain extent Christianised, and his Christian creed; we find 
it possible to use to-day, with not so very much mental reser- 
vation and correction, the religious lyrics of the Jews, and with 
more reservation, those of other peoples. And in regard to 
Nature the Christian creed is so broad that provided the 
beauty of Nature be ascribed to God, the Christian can 
sympathise both with Cowper, who lays the greater stress on 
God’s transcendence, and with Wordsworth, who lays the 
greater stress on his immanence. When religious lyrics fail, 
it is usually because emotion has been considered a sufficient 
equipment for the sacred poet without thought and imagina- 
tion. This is the common fault of hymns. The experience 
they represent has been fresh felt in passion, but not fresh 
dipped in thought. A man of genius differs from the rest of 
us chiefly in this, that the simplest thing he studies, by the 
branches it puts out, the ties it reveals to so many things 
else, is a perpetual fount of interest, and so the tritest facts 
of Nature and grace never cease to be a revelation. 

But the “new song” which the Christian poet has to sing 
must be sung not only before “the Throne” and “ the Living 
Creatures,” but also before “the Elders;” that is to say, it 
must interpret anew to the Church the Christian interpreta- 
tion of man’s life; and it is here that the chief difficulty of 
religious poetry shows itself. The cause of the difficulty lies 
in the fact that “That is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is-natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual; ” 
and this is true in more ways than one. The spiritual 
interpretation of the world does not lie on the surface, and 
there is a natural explanation which is always ready to 
present itself. Take for an example the phenomenon of death. 
When the poet is deeply stirred by this fact of death, when 


his passion is liberated and the world shaken to and frota, 
imagination, it is almost necessarily the first natural View 
death that possesses him. If he is considering the thought of 
death abstractly, or looking forward to it as Brown} dow 
in “Prospice,” or reflecting upon it long afterwards 
Tennyson in the “In Memoriam,” then he will remember hei 
a Christian; but at the moment when the shock comes itis 
not the reflective mind that is at work, it is the imaging: 
stirred by passion; the phenomenon of death lies ong 
in its naked awfulness before the poet as freshly as the world 
lay before Adam, compelling him to utter the dreag 
and shudderingly he names it. It is pure loss; the flower ig 
shattered, the wine is spilt; “‘the silver cord is loo 
golden bowl broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, thy 
wheel broken at the cistern.” Look at this verse fron 
the greatest poet of our own day by the death of j, 
friend :— 
“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 
The sea’s voice breaking on its “cold grey stones” hag 
a song of natural and inevitable fate; and the poet has heanj 
and understood; and his song, a song of natural aj 
inevitable fate, a song that might have come from Mimnermy, 
will echo in the hearts of Englishmen when the “In Mem. 
riam” lies as dusty on the booksellers’ shelves as the “ Hayy 
on Man” does to-day. Or take an even more pointed instang 
from the same poet; read the exquisite first four stanzas of 
“The Deserted House” :— 
“ Life and thought have gone away 
Side by side 
Leaving doors and windows wide; ” 
and then read the intolerable appendix, added to Christianiy 
it,—lines that have neither passion, nor thought, nor melody, 
nor rhythm. There is a second sense, too, in which religions 
poetry is hampered by the precedence of the natural over the 
spiritual. The heyday of the blood in which the passion is 
strongest and the imagination most active is often a day of 
revolt against tradition, and especially against that tradition 
interpretation of the deepest facts of life which we call 
Christianity. We need only point to Shelley. That Shelley 
ranked himself as a servant of the Truth, and thought he lived 
at least as resolutely as most people by the highest ideal he 
knew, but few perhaps would dispute. But the fact remains 
that heis not a Christian poet, but, on the contrary, that he 
branded as“ impious,” and stamped in the dust with all the 
passion of his poet’snature, “the name thatis above every name.” 
And even when there is no actual revolt against Christianity, 
it would seem true that, while the main effort of Christianity 
is to discover “a soul of goodness” in the world’s evil, it 
is the sombre aspects of life which appeal most keenly to the 
poetical sensibility. When Shakespeare tells us that young 
gentlemen in his day “ would be sad as night only for wanton- 
ness,” he is passing a criticism upon the minor poetry of all time; 
but even greater poets have sometimes felt themselves called 
to be a nerve over which should creep “the else unfelt 
oppressions of the earth.” And so a great deal of poetry is 
pessimistic, and therefore un-Christian. 

The greatest poets, however, almost always consider it 
to be their function to discover an optimism on the 
further side of this pessimism; and thus, even whel 
they do not name the Christian name, they range 
themselves under the Christian standard. For this enter- 
prise a larger canvas is necessary than the pure lyric 
can supply. When it is attempted in too short compass 
either the pessimism must be undervalued or else the poet's 
passion exhausts itself over that, and the optimism becomes 
merely abstract,—becomes gnomic poetry, which is nct poetry 
atall. It must be recognised that sometimes this “‘ dialectical” 
work has been effectively accomplished “within the sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground.” A very fine instance is Milton’s 
sonnet on his blindness, in which the often-quoted line, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait,” escapes the ul 
impressiveness usual with gnomic verse by carrying always 
along with it the passion of what has preceded,—the 
systole and diastole of the poet’s heart pleading with his 
Maker. Itisin the wide spaces of the epic, in the drama, with 
its slow development, its crises, its catastrophe, that the 
vindication of the spiritual forces of life is most adequately 





undertaken. In the Shakespearian drama there is no fate 
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~ pita, at leant of which man is not master—and no laws 
pat the laws of the spirit. Among our later poets, Browning 
has signalised himself by such an endeavour as we are 
describing. His failures are conspicuous ; enough ; for 
example, it must have struck every reader that in the epilogue 
to “ Dramatis Persone,” where David, Renan, and the 

+ epiloguise, the poetical nature — of Browning has 
thrown all its passion and imagination into the pessimistic 
view of Renan, which, as a theologian, he is endeavouring to 
pat; but his successes are not less conspicuous. Consider 
as poured on the Christian dogma, that the divine 
spirit is @ spirit of love, and that there is no human heart so 
hard theta redeeming spark may not be struck from it. Take 
his character of Guido in “ The Ring and the Book.” Theold 
Pope has seen that the one remaining chance for Guido lies 
in the value of the love he has known and has despised being 
flashed upon him by the suddenness of his fate, and so it 
comes about. Who can ever forget thejcry that breaks from 
him in the agony of the realised nearness of the death he had 
so callonsly dealt to others and felt himself so secure from, 
the scream with which he calls upon all possible and im- 
possible saviours, human and divine, 

“ Abate, Cardinal, Christ, Maria, God,” 


com 
the light he b 


and, for climax, the name of his own murdered wife, 
“ Pompilia, will you let them murder me” ? 





THE MECHANISM OF PHILANTHROPY. 
HE appeal made by the Prince of Wales, that the Queen’s 
T “Diamond Jubilee” may be commemorated by the 
establishment of a voluntary fund for the support of the 
London hospitals, is in itself a benevolent and well-judged 
effort to fill up a great hiatus in London charity. No one 
doubts the good which these hospitals do; they are among 
the best schools of medicine and surgery in Europe, and 
they have recently been stricken with undeserved misfortune. 
The income from their estates has fallen at least one-half; 
they feel, like all other bondholders, the rapid reduction in 
the rate of interest; and, owing partly to the tradition of 
their wealth, they do not benefit by the liberality of those 
who give like many other charities. They are nearly 
£190,000 short of the annual income they require, while four 
or five of them at least should establish branches in densely 
crowded centres, which would be exceedingly—and indeed, 
under existing circumstances, unendurably—expensive. It 
has often been suggested that the taxpayers might come to 
their relief; but, unless their position became desperate, 
there are serious objections to be pleaded against that mode 
of maintenance. Parliament can hardly vote national money 
for the support of the London hospitals alone, while a grant 
of aid from the rates would place men of science under the 
control of ignorant representative bodies in a way they would 
hardly be able to endure. The interference of the Heir- 
Apparent, therefore, with his recognised influence over the 
rich, is one for which all who understand the facts or the 
genuine need of the hospitals will give him the fullest credit. 
At the same time we wish it had been postponed for a 
year. No local benefaction exactly suits the commemora- 
tion of the Queen’s long reign, which should in every 
detail be national or even Imperial in character, and 
the Prince’s request may grievously intercept the flow of 
money for the millions stricken in India with famine and 
plague. The rich will not give heavily twice in one year, and 
the Prince, who will be Emperor of India, would, we think, 
have been well advised if, remembering that their suffering is 
entirely involuntary, he had preferred the claim of his 
mother’s unseen subjects, who can never even thank him, 
to that of the exceptionally visible sick and suffering of 
London, 
: However, the appeal has been made, and the object now 
18 to make it as successful as possible. For this end the 
Prince’s advisers, with great judgment, are anxious to 
utilise the loyalty felt for the throne, and the liking enjoyed 
by the Prince personally, to tap the purses of classes which 
usually do not respond to any charitable appeal. Our 
People are supposed to be liberal, and the annual amount 
of their charities when compared with those of any Oon- 
tinental State is unquestionably exceedingly large. It 
certainly exceeds in the aggregate, if we include the sub- 
Scriptions to the voluntary schools, a rate of a guinea a 








year per house for every household in the Kingdom. This 
immense sum is not, however, really contributed by the 
people. It is perfectly well known to all managers and 
secretaries of charities, from the great missionary societies 
downwards, that the bulk of the population never give any- 
thing, that the majority even of the rich give reluctantly 
and intermittently, and that the magnificent charity of 
Great Britain is, in truth, supported by the steady stream 
of cheques, often of very large amounts, which flow 
from a number of families believed upon good evidence 
not to approach seven thousand in number. This statement 
may be doubted, but if the sceptical will just inquire in their 
own cities and districts of the managers of charitable funds, 
they will receive statistics which will make them open their 
eyes. In one great and most liberal city four-fifths of the 
splendid charitable funds came recently from a hundred and 
fifty families, and in another the proportion of givers to 
population was even lower, so low indeed that in spite of 
unusually good evidence we hesitate to record the figures. As 
the great majority of Englishmen are liberal, it looks as if 
there were some failure in the machinery of collection, so 
that none subscribe who cannot send a cheque, and we 
believe this to be substantially true. The managers of the 
Prince’s Fund therefore desire to correct this, but the 
practical difficulties in the way of reaching the class which 
would give between one shilling and five are so enormous as 
to be nearly insuperable. They cannot draw cheques, and 
they absolutely will not give one penny if they are to have 
much trouble in giving it. To expect them, for instance, to 
send postal orders and a letter to a hardly known address 
which they are afraid of writing wrong, is to misunderstand 
them and their impulses altogether. They as a multitude will 
not do it if all the hospitals in London are shut up to-morrow. 
That sounds very callous; but they are not callous, and we must 
allow not only for the weaknesses of human nature, but for the 
special weaknesses of the half-educated and overworked. How, 
then, is their difficulty to be met ? A house-to-house collection 
would be by far the best device, especially if it were made on 
a Sunday, when the owner of the weekly income is at home, 
and it would in all probability produce a very large sum; 
but, then, who is to receive the money? Paid collectors with 
trustworthy characters would cost too much, especially if 
they gave receipts, as that involves for six hundred thousand 
houses either a vast number of collectors or an inconvenient 
protraction of the collection, which should be all over ina 
month lest the recollection of the Prince’s appeal grow cold. 
It is possible, though it is not certain, that a voluntary 
collector could be found for every street ; but as it is perfectly 
certain that the kind of people whom the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society was established to baffle would all scent prey, the 
responsibility of the managers in choosing agents would be 
more than human nature could sustain. Then who are to 
collect? We must not employ the publicans, though they 
would be honest enough, because that would, as it were, 
compel givers to enter their doors; and it would never do, 
for obvious reasons, to employ the police, though they as a 
body may be absolutely relied on. In fact, the only organised 
corporation which could do the work, if they were so minded, 
is the Post Office, and there is a curious reason for trusting 
postmen as collectors of money, derived from experience. They 
already collect money on a vast scale, and with perfect honesty. 
In West London more especially they at Christmas collect silver 
in cartloads, and though they could pocket a large proportion 
of the gifts made, and though the whole sum is thrown into a 
common fund for each district, no one even suspects the post- 
men of embezzling any portion of that money. That seems 
final as a recommendation; but, alas! itis not final. Esprit 
de corps is one of the mysteries of human nature, in this 
country at all events; and a sum which is to be distributed 
among acaste by the members of that caste will be distributed 
with an honesty which it would be vain to expect if the pride 
and the habit of the caste were not alike involved. The 
honesty, too, is strengthened by certain unwritten laws. It is 
very unsafe for a member of a Trade-Union to malinger 
when in receipt of sick-pay from that Union, or for waiters to 
steal waiters’ tips, or for postmen to pocket Christmas-boxes 
for their own special behoof, because if they are detected 
justice is apt to be administered physically or morally by the 
boot or by the boycott, without any tedious dependence upon 
legal processes. The Duke of Norfolk, we fear, if asked for 
his permission to postmen to collect money for the Prince’s 
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Fund would reply that the opprobrium of his Department was 
the number of men it held under lock and key, that the 
temptations of postmen were already far too great, and that 
he must absolutely decline voluntarily to increase them by 
enabling every postman in London to steal coin if he chose. 
The Duke would be right. 

Nevertheless, if a great collection is ever to be made from 
the poor and charitable, it must be through the agency of the 
Post Office, and we are inclined to believe that it can be done, 
if the Department is willing, without exposing postmen to 
any temptation whatever. Let the offices, sell and the post- 
men sell, stamps for a shilling and a half-crown with the word 
“ CHARITY” stamped across them, and let the General Post 
Office cash these stamps, with a deduction sufficient to cover 
bare expenses. Then for one week let the address to 
which the stamps are to be sent be pasted by the post- 
man on the red pillar-boxes so that everybody can see 
as he passes. ‘The man who wants to subscribe will then 
have only to ask at the Post Office or of a postman as he 
passes for a charity stamp, pay for it, address his envelope by 
copying the address on the pillar-box, post his letter in the 
same box, and his work is done. We really believe that idea 
—the credit of which is in no way due to us—would work 
successfully, and if it did, we see no reason why it should not 
be added to the permanent amenities of London, so that when- 
ever the Lord Mayor and the Postmaster-General agreed that 
the object of charity was great enough to justify national and 
municipal approval, every one should be enabled at the 
smallest minimum of trouble to subscribe. Why it should 
be so indispensable to avoid giving trouble is inexplicable, but 
that it is so every business man knows well. The rich give, 
in part, because of all known methods of transferring pro- 
perty drawing a cheque is the easiest ; the poor refuse to give, 
in part, because the only method they know of is to send coin 
or a postal order in a letter, which they detest writing because 
of the trouble it involves. We can give an odd piece of 
evidence on this point. Ask any tradesman in West London 
which is paid quickest, a bill for a pound or a bill for nineteen 
shillings. He will tell you that the one comes back to him 
by return of post, and that for the other he must wait till 
his customer happens to pass his shop with a spare pound 
in his pocket and the bill too. The customer dislikes drawing 
cheques for silver, and will take no other trouble. 





ANIMALS ON THE MARCH. 

IR JOHN OGLANDER, writing of the manners and 
customs of the Isle of Wight in the days of Charles I., 
quaintly remarks that persons out of “owre island” who 
andertook a journey to London always made their wills first, 
“as reckoning noe trooble like to travel.” Many people still 
take the same view as was then held by the islanders. But 
the trouble of a separate journey is nothing as compared 
with the march of organised bodies who have to provide their 
own commissariat and transport. That is where Western 
nations usually break down, though in the Hast the business 
is better understood. Xerxes could never have marched and 
fed his million men through Thrace to Greece if half of them 
had not belonged to the “caravanning” races. Animals on 
the march manage these things better. Generally speaking, 
they go worst if driven, better if ridden, when man becomes 
a part of the animal, and best when left to themselves. 
Compare, for instance, sheep driven along a road with the 
same animals changing pastures voluntarily on the hill, 
or horses in a drove with others ridden in a march of 
cavalry, or a troop of colts galloping in the breeder’s 
paddock. The marches of the larger quadrupeds have many 
features in common. Long journeys in great numbers are, 
or were, undertaken by the spring-buck, the American bison, 
the musk-ox, and in smaller bodies by wild horses, and the 
antelopes of the Steppes. All these, with the exception of 
the musk-ox in some of the mountains of Alaska, make their 
journeys over plains, the spring-bucks over the “ veldt,” the 
bison on the prairie, the musk-oxen on the “ barren lands,” the 
horses on the pampas, the antelopes on an absolutely flat 
steppe. They are therefore free to choose their own order, 
and like the migrating hosts of Tartars, nearly always move 
on a wide front. In this order they avoid the constant strain 
on the rear ranks of closing up in a hurry, which is 
one of the standing difficulties of cavalry marching along 
roads. The German cavalry under Von Radowitz tried the 


a 
experiment of marching for a whole day in extendeg ling, 
Owing to the difficulty caused by obstacles, the experi. 
ment was abandoned, though the French cavalry in their 
manceuvres still practise this, to them, most diff, 
form of advance. For animals it has another advan 
When halting to feed they can browse straight forward in 
line, on grass untrodden by animals in front. 


The march of the spring-bucks shows far the largest bodieg of 
large mammals to be seen in movement at the present date 
This, however, is not an orderly progress. The herds are under 
no control, and move on in a dense body, the centre packed close 
and the flanks in loose order. Neither is facility for feeq; 
secured. The Dutch hunters say that the animals in thera 
of the herd are thin, those in front having eaten all th, 
grass, and that at the change of the monsoon, when the spring. 
buck columns turn north again, these become the leade 
and take their turn to fatten. Two species of bird habitually 
‘* march” great distances, and in numerous bodies, but there 
is a difference in the method and intelligence shown in their 
travels. The guinea-fowls travel in troops often number; 
over a hundred ; but, like true Africans, they always walk ip 
single file, making their way through the scrub or foreg 
down to the drinking-place in the same primitive order as the 
African caravan crosses the continent. The “single file” 
order has only one advantage. It saves the trouble of widen. 
ing paths,—wherefore the whole Central African region ig 
connected by paths nowhere more than eighteen inches wide, 
But the results are worse for the African than for the 
birds, for the slightest obstacle causes a halt and g 
break in the line, and the rear must constantly by 
hurried up after stoppages. To the guinea-fowls, almost 
the most active of ground birds, this habit of “ closing up” 
has become a kind of conscience, as any one may see who 
watches the eager, craning anxiety of a tame brood to keep 
in touch even when running across open ground. The 
guinea-fowls’ march is thoroughly African,—non-progressive 
and uninstructive. Contrast with this the orderly progres 
of the wisest bird of Europe, the goose, when travelling in 
companies. There are times when wild geese, some of the 
strongest fliers among the large birds, travel great distances 
on foot, sometimes to accompany their young, sometimes 
because they are moulting. Mr. Seebohm witnessed the 
passing of a goose-column when exploring the tundra 
They came on in column, the old birds leading, and after 
crossing the Arctic moorland, descended to the river, and 
took the water in the same order. Large, heavy birds like 
geese could not possibly march for long distances unless 
their method and order of march were carefully thought out. 
That the average intelligence of these birds is very high is 
generally acknowledged; but it is nowhere so well shown as 
when they are travelling on foot. In the first place, there is 
no hurry,—every one goes his own pace, but that pace is 
deliberate. They walk in column, but the ranks are often 
ten geese wide. No goose touches or jostles his neighbour, 
and all the heads are carried high, so as to get the 
maximum of air. At regular intervals on the march the 
column halt and feed, spreading out in lines for this pur- 
pose, but falling in at a proper signal from the leaders. 
The writer has often watched these proceedings when 
a large flock of geese has been crossing Port Meadow, 
the wide green flat above Oxford. But their marching powers 
have been well known in “the trade” for centuries, and 
are still made use of abroad. At Antwerp in January 4 
flock of three thousand geese were seen to walk along the 
quay, gently urged by some Flemish gooseherds. They were 
halted opposite to an English steamer bound for Harwich, 
and then crossed three abreast on a plank with low canvas 
sides on to the steamer. They then walked along the deck, 
descended a steep sloping plank, and marched along the 
lower deck into an enclosure, where they remained during 
the crossing. At Harwich they were driven up the plank to the 
upper deck, off the ship and into pens, where it is to be feared 
most of them were killed for market. This is only a survival 
of the old system by which the Norfolk geese were driven up 
to London in thousands without losing condition. It paid 
better, before the days of railways, to let the geese transport 
themselves. The largest drove mentioned was one of nine 
thousand which went from Suffolk, through Chelmsford, and 
on to London. As “a cart,” not carts, was provided to pick 








up the lame ones, the number who “ fell out” must have been 
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small. It may be doubted whether nine thousand 
any other species could have made the journey of 

hondred miles with so little trouble. They took their 
bs orney easily, marching ten miles a day. The ordinary day’s 
v° h of the German Army is thirteen miles,—only three 
— better than the geese. But these are the champion 
estrians of all birds. When Lord Oxford bet the Marquess 
of Queensberry that a drove of Suffolk geese would beat an 

nal number of turkeys in a walk to London, the geese won 


by forty-eight hours. 

Commissariat, the curse of armies on the march, presents 
few difficulties even to vast moving bodies of animals when 
wild, The only creatures which are noticed to suffer from 
hunger in these journeys are, as mentioned above, the rear 
columns of the spring-bucks. This is because the travelling 
animals are all vegetable feeders, and move as a rule in the 
direction of an increased food-supply,—the musk-oxen south 
in winter, and north when the Arctic summer uncovers the 
tundra, and the animals of the veldt or prairie advance or 
retire over their feeding-grounds when plenty follows rain or 
ecarcity follows snow. Where this natural commissariat is 
not available, Nature has to overcome the difficulty by very 
specialised means. Many birds “feed up” for days before 
the effort of the over-sea migration flight, and carry their 
food concentrated, in the form of fat. The submarine “ march ” 
of fish is probably the only movement of great bodies of 
animals which is absolutely without trouble to the movers. 
With their bodies poised in water, with no effort except that 
of leisurely, almost effortless, propulsion, with the invisible 
and everlasting food-supply of entomostraca suffusing the 
medium in which they move, with no waste of force in wave- 
making, and almost no surface-friction of their smooth bodies 
on the surrounding water, their “march ” is a triumphal proces- 
sion, so far as triumph can be claimed by an almost complete 
victory over all the difficulties of travel. 


urprisingly 
creatures of 


mil 





STORIES TO LET. 


TORY-TELLING has had a place among the fine arts 
from before the nights of Scheherazade down to the day 

on which the present writer heard from infant lips in his 
own nursery the entreaty, “ Do tell mea story.” It includes 
within its range many of the forms of the sister-art of 
nonsense-writing, whether of pen or pencil, and it is the more 
comprehensive of the two, since it can rise to the height of 
the most serious apologue or parable, as well as beyond the 
domains of the Muse of Nonsense, while it can descend with 
her into the very depths of folly. Martin Luther could clothe 
the highest truths of the Christian faith in stories suited to 
the imagination of his own children, and his audacious justi- 
fication of a kind of funny story which we need not further 
describe, if it were told only for the fun of it, and with no 
other intent, has been handed down tous. The refined and 
purer taste of our own time brings the kind of story-telling, 
and nonsense-writing too, of which we now speak, within the 
forms given them by Charles Lamb and Edward Lear. Per- 
fect as Lamb’s stories are to us who only read them, his 
contemporaries seem to have found them even still better as 
he told them with his mouth than as he wrote them down. 
Perhaps even the hesitation and stammer may have imparted 
a gusto, like the mode of preparing the roast pig which was 
discussed at the College of St. Omer during his studentship. 


Bat whether story-telling and hearing, or story-writing and 
reading, be the more perfect, there is no question as to which 
is the earlier; and in our own day, at least, the story is the 
outcome of the still earlier form of conversation. Let us take 
an instance. We do not know how far the name and title of 
Conversation Sharp are remembered in the present day, even 
by those good talkers and story-tellers who keep alive the 
memory of their predecessors in the art; but more than sixty 
years ago Mr. Sharp was known not only as a member of a 
great City house, but also, as his eponym imparts, as a great 
after-dinner talker in society. For such conversation he 
carefully prepared himself like the good man of business that 
he was, by making written notes of what he proposed to talk 
about during the coming evening,—notes which must have 
often been not only good and pointed in themselves, but must 
have formed a series of strategic approaches to the carefully 
Prepared impromptu, which was at last to take the listening 
company by storm. A friend and business partner, whom 





we will call Mr. Blunt, found one evening that his chief, Mr.. 
Sharp, had gone home with a headache, leaving behind him 
the conversation notes which he had, as usual, prepared. It 
was an opera night, when the ladies of fashion divided their 
attention and their favours between the prima donna of the 
season and the visitors who dropped in from time to time, as 
they circulated from box to box. And Mr. Blunt, having 
lighted upon his friend’s notes, which could now be of no use 
to him, thought it no harm to acquaint himself with their 
contents, and then to take his absent friend’s place at the 
Opera, with the borrowed weapons of the great leader of 
society talk. Meanwhile Mr. Sharp’s headache had left 
him; his plans for the evening campaign came back to 
him, and he went to the Opera with the expectation of enjoy- 
ing his usual welcome. But what were his surprise and 
mortification when, at box after box, as he brought into the 
conversation some witty saying which he believed to be no 
less original than carefully prepared, the smile of polite 
attention was again and again followed by, in as many 
different tones,—“ Mr. Blunt was just now saying the very 
same thing; how odd!” and so on. Our memory has here 
dropped the curtain, and we will not pretend to draw it up 
again. It is enough if we have given an instance of the way 
in which an actual incident becomes the foundation, and 
eventually the finished building, of what we call a good story. 
But good stories, like other good things, have both chances 
and changes before they come to completion, and indeed in 
which they are sometimes lost instead of completed. The 
most practised story-teller, and not only the apprentice, 
knows what the French wit names l’esprit d’escalier,—the 
good story which you could have told to-night if you had 
only thought of it five minutes ago, when you were still with 
the company in the drawing-room, instead of when you are 
half-way downstairs on your way home; or you may have had 
your story ready in good time with no chance of a hearing, while 
you listen with apparently polite interest to the talker in pos- 
session of the field, while vainly whispering to yourself, “S’il 
tousse, il est perdu.” Such are among the chances of the 
good story, but the changes are still greater. Few, if any, 
memories are faithful and accurate in the handing down of 
stories. By some process, which we will not stop to analyse, 
the story which we have heard or read does not remain with 
us in its original form. The new story is as concrete and 
matter of fact as the original was; but when we have occasion 
to bring it out, we find that what we recollect is not the 
original, but that modified recollection of it which has some- 
how grown up in our mind and memory. And this brings us 
to the “story to let.” 


However obscure the processes of unconscious cerebration 
by which we convert our recollection of the story into a 
recollection of the recollection of it, one of the results of these 
processes is often—not always—the story to let. Like the 
phrase “accommodated ” in the judgment of Justice Shallow, 
it is very good,—a good phrase. It is epigrammatic, and not 
too cynical. But we have lately heard it supplemented by an 
excellent addition: “A story to let,—on a repairing lease.” 
Consciously or unconsciously almost every one who has become 
the tenant of an old story begins to write it up, rewrite, and 
in various ways do what he thinks improves it, whatever 
others may say on that point. The “repairs” effected by 
the new tenant may sometimes be desirable in themselves, 
and done in good taste; but, for the most part, he who re- 
members the old structure has to lament the loss of some 
feature, sentimental or historical, in the new form which he 
finds given to the old story. And this not the less though 
some impertinent Dryasdust should prove exceedingly well 
that this new story is really the original old one. The present 
writer does not know when or where he learnt the story of 
how the then Countess of Huntingdon once earnestly asked 
the Duchess of Marlborough whether she ever remembered 
that she had a soul to be lost or saved, and the great Sarah 
replied, “Depend on it, madam, God Almighty thinks twice 
before damning a person of my quality.” But for himit must 
ever remain the genuine story. He can only resent with 
contemptuous incredulity the statement—were it in the very 
pages of the Spectator—that the same story has been told of 
three or four French ladies of like rank and fashion. 


Is he to give up and sacrifice the sentiment and the history 
which have gathered round the great Sarah, and her alone, 





for the sake of some French lady of whom he never heard 
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before nor desires ever to hear again? A noble lord, of more 
repute among the London wits than the London tradesmen 
of the last generation, may or may not have been conscious 
that he was exerting his borrowing powers, and following 
in the footsteps of Samuel Pepys, who delighted his 
brother wits and spendthrifts by the good saying that the 
timber on a family estate was an excrescence provided by 
Nature for the payment of debts. In our own day it has 
become almost 2 common form for pouring contempt upon 
political opponents when argument is exhausted, to bid them 
“ stew in their own juice.” Yet how few can name the latest, 
much less the earliest, tenant of this saying to let, or what 
had been its “repairs” by the successive occupiers. We our- 
selves remember when it was employed some fifty years ago 
by that wily old statesman, Pozzo di Borgo, to pacify the 
alarms of the younger European politicians, who thought 
themselves defied by the proposed fortifications of Paris. 
He pointed ont that it would be a security, that in future 
French revolutions the people of Paris would be shut up to 
stew in their own gravy. When the German armies were 
carrying on the siege of Paris in the winter of 1870-71 the old 
saying was put into the mouth of Bismarck; and then it 
crossed the Channel to be used with suitable English modifica- 
tion, such as “ Parnellite ” juice. As to this, we only wish 
that Englishmen had chosen the more instead of the less 
appropriate translation of the French jus, when applied to 
stew, and found themselves repeating with Falstaff, “ Gravy, 
gravy, gravy!” 

Such are the vicissitudes of the “story to let,—on a re- 
pairing lease.” But there is (to carry on the metaphor a 
little further) a tenancy in which the occupier appears as the 
owner of the freehold itself, by right of what the lawyers call 
“adverse possession.” The ownership is established by the fact 
ofthe repairs :—Me, me, adsum qui feci; in plain English, the 
teller of the good story is himself the hero of the tale. We 
do not charge him with egotistic vanity for so doing. A 
practised and skilful story-teller will adopt sometimes one 
and sometimes the other alteration, and, we may presume, 
not without reason. We have heard the late Mr. Hayward 
tell a story as having happened to himself, and innocently 
believed its actual occurrence till, to our dismay, we lighted 
upon it in Joe Miller. At another time we have heard him 
tell his story with its proper pedigrees. He possibly saw 
and felt a fitness in each case. The love of old and well- 
known stories is not always confined to children and their 
grandfathers, and old wine seems to have an additional 
flavour when the taster is told its vintage and brand. The 
question of the moral propriety of the direct assumption of 
personality by the story-teller is a curious one, which we 
leave to the University Professor of Casuistry. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”)} 
S1z,—Several times I have been on the point of calling your 
attention to statements made in your columns similar to the 
following (December 5th, p. 793) :— 

“But we may point out that in reckoning earning-power we 
must not forget the buying-power of the wages earned; the 
American labourer is highly paid in money because, owing to 
protective tariffs, he has to pay outside prices for commodities ; 
viewed in relation to the command of goods that his wages 
possess, they are not so high as those of his English counterpart, 
—they are, in fact, so unsatisfactory that the country is now 
shaken by arevolution on the part of the labourer and the debtor 
against the rest of society.” 

There was ground for such a statement twenty years ago; 
there is none now, nor has there been for some years. Indeed, 
the situation is now reversed. 

One pound sterling in the United States buys more of the 
necessaries of life than in Great Britain. The Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labour statistics gave the difference some years 
ago at 10 percent. A committee of the Senate of the United 
States reached practically the same conclusion. It is obviously 
80, because 65 per cent. of a working man’s family expenses 
go into the mouth; every article that does so is cheaper upon 
this side of the Atlantic than upon the other. We send them 
to you, in many cases paying railway freights for a thousand 


a 
man’s tobacco is taxed thirteen times as much as the American. 
his beer double; his tea and coffee are taxed. In the United? 
States they are free. The clothing worn by the masses, being 
domestic manufacture, is as cheap here as in Britain; woollen 
clothing slightly dearer, all cotton goods slightly cheaper, 
Fuel is much cheaper here. The only item which ig dearer 
is rent. May I ask you to refer to an article in the 
Contemporary Review, September, 1894, “Britain and the 
United States: Cost of Living,” which led to a lo 
editorial in the London Times after a few days of its publica. 
tion. At all events, let me hope that before the Spectator 
allows such a statement to appear again in its columns it wij}, 
investigate the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

5 West 51st Street, New York, January 21st. 

|The writer of the quotation spoke of commodities only, If 
Protection does not raise the prices of the protected com. 
modities, why is it maintained P—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE QUEEN AND EAST LONDON. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “SpPectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—There are probably many precedents and other excel. 
lent reasons which would prevent her Majesty’s advisers from 
indicating St. Saviour’s, Southwark, as the place where her 
Commemoration Service should be held; but I cannot let your 
suggestion of last week pass without saying this much,—that 
few persons can imagine how South London life, which I may 
call one of neutral tint, would be brightened and roused by 
the Queen’s presence. No Royal pageants ever pass our 
streets, no civic show ventures across the water, as South 
London toils on without much of the beauty of life. The 
Royal family, as individual members, do indeed come 
and help us with the heartiness and grace which seems 
to be their heritage; but if the Queen in such a year 
were to pass our streets on her way to the old historic 
church, to which Queens have come before, and which 
we are trying to set up again in our midst in the beauty 
of holiness, I can say that the welcome would be something 
which England would not forget. 

The rise of great towns outside Old London is one of the 
features of this reign ; how free from danger to the State that 
rapid rise has been is a wonder to those who know its con- 
stituents, and is in itself a splendid testimonial to English 
character, and to a conscientious reign. A recognition, then, 
of this law-ruled democracy by the Monarchy in one of the 
greatest of the peoples’s centres, would sow seed for a greater 
harvest still. Neither Westminster nor St. Paul’s, with their 
assured hold on Royal sympathy, would gradge for once 
such a departure from usage.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Atheneum Club, February 8th. HvysHE-SoUTHWARK. 





THE SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN. 


[To THE Eprror or THE “Spectator,” ] 


S1r,—Since, at the accession of James I., the statutes then in 
force vested the succession to the Crown in the heirs of Mary 
Tudor (Duchess of Suffolk) and not in those of Margaret 
Tudor, will our legitimist friends explain how James I.’s title 
is better than that of William III., or William IIT.’s worse than 
that of James I., as far at least as the Crown of England is con- 
cerned ? The position of Scotland is of course different. But 
perhaps they are prepared to go the length of saying that an 
Act of Parliament, assented to by a King whose legal right is 
undoubted (and such was Henry VIII.), cannot legitimately 
settle the succession to the Crown.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. L. D. G. 





AN UNIMPEACHABLE PRESENTIMENT. 
[To tam Epirork or THE ‘“ Srecraror,’’] 

Srr,—Will you allow a distant reader to supplement the 
incident recorded by Mr. Ogilvy, in the Spectator of 
December 12th, by another which occurred some years ag0 
within his own experience, and is known to many persons, 
although it has never been published? In November, 1880, I 
was living in a monastery in the North of Scotland, among 
the community being a young Yorkshireman of two or three 
and twenty, a candidate for the Order. He was of an ex- 
ceptionally gay and equable disposition ; hence one or two of 





miles, and ocean carriage. Besides this, the British working 


us were the more surprised at finding him, on the evening of 
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, sitting alone at the piano, looking the reverse 
cee ohlee out on the keys the melody of a 
re - song called “See that my Grave’s kept Green.” We 
~~ him on his melancholy mood; but he only answered, 
as trae; I don’t know how or why it is, but I feel altogether 
low and wretched this evening;” refused to be cheered up, 

al went to bed. Next day (St. Cecily’s) he was in his usual 
a spirits, and went early in the afternoon, with others, to 
skate on @ loch a mile from the abbey. Half an hour later he 
kated on toa film of thin ice that masked a dangerous spring, 
fell throogh, and was drowned. As a rider to the above, I 
’ add that we heard next day that an old woman, whose 
eas stood on the braeside near to, and overlooking, the 
ia had been down on the morning of November 22nd to the 
village Board-school, as well as to the little Catholic school, 
and had warned the teachers not to let the children go on the 
ice, as she had on the previous night seen “lights floating ” 
on the surface of the loch. I heard her relate this, as well as 
the fact that when she saw from her door our party on the 
ice, she turned back (so confident was she of an impending 
disaster) to get a coil of rope which hung ona rafter of her 
cottage, and was actually reaching it down when the cries of 
the drowning youth reached her ears.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Olinda, Brazil. D. O. H. B. 





THE CONSCRIPTION IN FRANCE. 

[To THe Eprror o¥ THE “Spxcrator.’”’] 
S1z,—While strolling this afternoon along the remains of 
the Via Aurelia, which is still known as “ Camin Aurelion,” 
where it passes through the woodland territory of St. Raphael, 
we encountered three rustics,—the two younger were return- 
ing from the ceremony of drawing lots for military service 
They wore, conspicuously pinned to their coats, what at a 
little distance looked like court-cards representing king, queen, 
and knave allin one. Addressing them, I expressed the hope 
that they had drawn lucky numbers. “There are no lucky 
numbers now; we have all to go,” was the upshot of their 
reply. On nearer inspection I found the bright coloured 
design to include the French tricolour flag in one top corner, 
the Russian double-headed black eagle in the other. In the 
lower corners were French and Russian soldiers in fraternal 
attitudes. Thinking it well that England should be included 
in this friendly alliance, and finding these young natives of 
Provence as friendly and polite as usual, I could not resist 
providing them with the means of drinking to the health of 
the Queen of England, which they were not reluctant to 
accept.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Raphael, January 26th. W. St. 8. 





MR. VOYSEY AND THE UNITARIANS. 
(To Tux Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
$1r,—I do not know whether Mr. E. A. Voysey gave his 
father instructions to speak for him in the letter which 
appeared in the Spectator of February 6th. I have only to 
say that Mr. E. A. Voysey, at his own request, and of his 
own free will, signed a form of application for recognition 
as a Unitarian minister in the following terms:—“I hereby 
make formal application to the Advisory Committee, charged 
with inquiring into credentials and references, for recog- 
nition as a Unitarian, or Free Christian, Minister, and, if 
approved, I wish my name to appear in the Essex Hall Year 
Book.” Those members of the Advisory Committee who 
agreed to commend him took him at his word, and objected 
to any questions being asked respecting his theological 
belief. Mr. Charles Voysey did his best to obtain a pulpit 
among the Unitarians for his son. Why he should have 
taken this trouble, if he was so “strongly opposed” to 
them, it is difficult to perceive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Copetanp Bowie. 
Essex Hall, Strand, February 9th. 


[We think it right to publish this communication, but 
cannot pursue the subject further.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To THe Epirok or THE “ SrEcTaTOoR,”] 
Siz,—A robin has been on very friendly terms with my 
household for many months, coming in at the open windows, 
and at meal-times helping himself to food from the table at 





which we have been sitting. Latterly, during the colder weather, 
he has taken up his abode altogether in the house. He began 
by sleeping in ‘the sitting-rooms, but as one evening I was 
obliged to disturb his slumbers, he has fallen in with the 
arrangements of the house, and now always sleeps in a bed- 
room. This morning he showed some impatience while I was 
dressing, and directly I opened my door he perched upon it, 
followed me part of the way downstairs, then taking a short 
cut through the banisters, arrived in the breakfast-room 
almost at the same moment as I did. I need not add he at 
once began his morning repast.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARMINE WODEHOUSE. 
Chelmondist on Rectory, Ipswich, January 22nd. 





SQUIRRELS AND BIRDS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHE “ Specraror.”] 

S1r,—I think a curious bit of observation of the habits of the 
squirrel will interest your readers. It is in a letter from a 
Scotch gamekeeper who has a love of animals and a habit of 
studying their ways, quite in the vein of a scientific observer. 
It is sent me by “H. C. B.”:—*“I received your letter 
regarding the squirrel. You are quite right in supposing that 
it was an exaggerated idea that they do a lot of damage to 
trees. I have often been told the same by foresters, and have 
been requested to shoot them; but as I never shoot wantonly, 
I have often studied the habits of the beautiful little animal. 
There are a great many of them here; they used to shoot 
them before I came, but since I explained to Colonel F. they 
are not molested. The food of the squirrel is cones or seed of 
nearly all kinds of trees that we have here,—spruce-pine, 
Scotch fir or pine, larch, oak, hazel, beech, and elm. I have 
never seen a squirrel eating or destroying the young shoots of 
forest-trees, and there are thousands of young trees here, 
Scotch fir or pine, the kind they are blamed for destroying, 
and I am safe to say I could not point out one tree damaged 
by a squirrel. The squirrel also eats fungi, of particularly 
the red kind. The only thing that vexes me sometimes with 
him, is that he will rob a nest, and it is always the nest of the 
chaffinch. Why he does it is, I think, because the chaffinch 
makes. such a noise when it sees a squirrel at that season. 
The squirrel wants to get it away from the vicinity of its own 
nest so as not to be itself betrayed, as it is not for food, 
because it only breaks eggs or kills the young, and it does 
not eat them. There is no doubt it is for a purpose, and 
Nature has given it that great instinct. I regret to say there 
are so many pretty animals and birds destroyed (from mere 
fanciful whims) that do no damage. The poor heron used to 
be shot here, too, but now we have a nice colony of them and 
they are so pretty and amusing when they have their nests.” 
If the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has a 
medal, I think that one ought to be given to a man who, like 
this Scotch gamekeeper, stops the killing of harmless animals. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. J. STILLMAN. 








POETRY. 


THE SIN OF SIR PERTAB SINGH. 
A KING is great, and the gods are high; 
Beyond all gods and kings 
Is the Veda’s timeless rule whose bonds 
Hold all created things. 


A king may smite and a God may blast, 
And pardon be to win; 

A twice-born man who breaks his law 
Hath sinned eternal sin. 


Ye may sharpen the sword and point the spear 
Till, whenso war betide, 

As friends to her friend, as foes to her foe, 
Ye fight on the White Queen’s side. 


Ye may hunt the boar with the stranger folk 
And play the polo game: 

Bat strange men’s meat and a stranger’s corse 
Are ghostly death and shame. 





Yet one God is over the Veda's self, 
The soul of the world’s deep plan, 

And his works are higher than rule and book 
In the faith of man to man. 
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Tt was a chieftain of high degree, 
Of the sun-born Rahtore name ; 
His guest was an English soldier lad 
Who might not live to fame. 


Death fell on the lad by Jodhpur’s keep, 
With none of his kin beside : 

Fast as that keep on world-old rock 
Stands twice-born Rajputs’ pride. 


It was Pertab Singh laid hand to the corse 
Like a Rajput giving his best, 

Yea, were it his soul, lest aught should lack 
To honour the soldier guest. 


The Sun-God sat with his holy scribes 
When an eagle brought the tale: 

He said: “Now judge me my children’s deed,” 
And the scribes with dread waxed pale. 


The holiest spake, and sad was he: 
“ For such an one ’tis well 

If eightfold penance and ninefold fine 
May save his soul from hell.” 


The Sun-God spake: “ Right well ye judge, 
But the judgment is of earth: 

The doom I deem on Pertab Singh 
Shall befit a high God’s worth. 


Make ready, my scribe, a pen full fair 
And write a goodly thing, 

A charter first among my chiefs 
For my true son Pertab Singh.” 





es 
— 


BOOKS. 


————— 
THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR.* 
Ir was, no doubt, a great relief and solace to the general 
reader, whose interest in any matter that may happen to be 
uppermost we are so apt to take for granted, but who as a 
matter of fact, though long suffering, is neither very fond of 
politics nor skilled in their complicities,—when the Presidential 
election in America was well off everybody’s hands, and there 
was no longer any excuse for daily discussions of bimetallism 
or the respective value of silver and gold. The general reader 
may be safely assumed to be always a bimetallist, upon the 
obvious and simple ground that both silver and gold in their 
place are excellent things, and he would like to have a great 
deal more of both,—or even, indeed, of paper, to which he has 
no scientific objection, so long as it is sure of being accepted 
by the butcher and the baker in payment of their respective 
bills. Any other view of the subject, we believe, he considers 
within the category of things which no fellow (how old- 
fashioned the phrase is nowadays!) can be expected to 
understand. He has to put up with so much unnecessary 
information as well as with all the philosophies, real 
and sham, which are commonly discussed, to his confusion, 
from Herbert Spencer down to Max Nordau, which may 
be allowed to be a very long way, but all bewildering 
—that we cannot but congratulate him upon the lucky 
chance which has left him, out of the dreary whirl of American 
politics, through which in our ignorance we have been lately 
carried with or without our own will,—so delightful a deposit 
as the series of brilliant letters in which Mr. G. W. Steevens 
has delineated the Land of the Dollar. The title is not 
particularly new, nor is the subject one in which at the 
first glance we should expect to find much originality; for 
America has been discussed and rediscussed, described and 
redescribed, until we are sick of hername. But a pair of young, 
lively, and individual eyes are better than the best glasses, 
whether philosophical, scientific, or sentimental, in the world. 
And this young writer’s interest in life, and his power of seeing, 
are so much more intense than his politics, that while en- 
gaged in giving an account of a curious but not unparalleled 
party struggle, they have betrayed him into an admirable, 
brief, and most intelligent portrait of America and the 
American of to-day, for which we may all be grateful. We 
do not know anything more lifelike, or in which a vivid 
Perception of the points which best elucidate character and 
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age 
circumstances are better displayed. The survey jg rani 
the impression keen. It is not a well-considered eg 
balanced by experience, but a coup d’cil, penetrating, yj vit 
and, we have no doubt, just. 


Mr. Steevens gives us a view of New York in the everyday 
aspect of that astonishing place: he gives us the stil] a 
astonishing Chicago, that monstrous mushroom of a ci 
grown up in a night, like Jonah’s gourd, and already claim, 
ing supremacy in its continent, a place which in its mixty, 
of beauty and ugliness, wealth and misery, palaces and }, 
seems to better every previous chaos of urban life know, to 
the world. He also gives us Washington in a glow of con, 
pleteness and composed adaptation to its purpose for whig 
we were not prepared, and which relieves the other 
what tragic picture with a touch of higher light and better air. 
and Leadville, the little pandemonium of a mining town, 
guarded by soldiers to save it from destruction by the str 
—a wild and strange stronghold on that debateable groung 
between Work and Capital which has already witnessed som: 
of the fiercest struggles of modern times. Even Niagan 
becomes something more than a panorama in Mr. Steeyeny’, 
hands, which is saying a great deal, for it seems almost impoy. 
sible to imagine that any man should be capable of seeing tha 
hackneyed wonder honestly for the first time. The American, 
however, is still more interesting to Mr. Steevens than eyep 
the wonderful places in which he dwells as a stranger anj 
sojourner, ready at an hour’s notice to change house and home, 
or even to wheel his dwelling away with him, like the snail hiy 
shell. The piquancy of finding a being so completely different 
from himself, speaking (more or less) his own language, formed 
(more or less) on the same traditions and literature, is keen in 
our young author’s eyes like a new light. 


It is this, perhaps, that gives point to the mingled attraction 
and repulsion with which the two races regard each other— 
chiefly repulsion (it appears) on the younger side; chiefly 
an amused attraction on the other. The difference in 
feeling is very distinct to Mr. Steevens. “ We may call this 
country daughter, but it does not call us mother,” he says 
And perhaps it would be a good thing if we could divest 
ourselves of the sentiment of indulgence (even when it iy 
angry indulgence) which, as towards a wayward youth who 
will know better by-and-by, is so strong in the mind of the 
Britisher, to whom the idea of war with America is almost 
like that of civil war. The American has evidently no 
such feeling. He does not, indeed, entertaim any horrr 
for civil war itself, let it be added, but has won his 
spurs therein, and gloats over his victory in the struggle 
with his brother. So did we, no doubt, Scots and 
English in the old days; but then we were not con 
scious of being brothers, and considered ourselves natural 
enemies, and opposed to each other from the beginning of 
things. We have often wondered how the population of the 
Southern States take the continual references to the war, 
the histories, the biographies, the perpetual return to that 
one subject. “It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
no American newspaper is published any day of the three 
hundred and sixty-five which does not contain at least one 
allusion to the war.” How do the vanquished take it? Mr: 
Steevens’s testimony is that they do not take it well. Except for 
the satisfaction of establishing by so many printed records the 
fact that “to the North’s four millions, Sir, we never had more 
than six hundred thousand men,” a great consolation after 
defeat—the continual crowing of the victors could scarcely do 
less than harm in the less fortunate regions. “The North has 
the ear of the world,” says a Southern gentleman whom 
Mr. Steevens encountered in his travels ; “ they write the books 
and issue the publications, and we sit here at home, and nobody 
ever thinks of us any more.” We havealways felt that either 
a smouldering rancour, never allowed to die, or the most 
unearthly magnanimity, almost above the reach of human 
powers, must be cultivated in the South by the eternal 
glorification on the other side of “the war.” But, to be sure, 
a race which sits at home and holds its tongue must bear the 
burden of its incapacity to defend itself, until at least it can 
find a pen which is sharper than its broken sword. “ These 
things make men mad,” says another witness. “It’s bad 
enough in the towns, but the farmers are worse. Theyre 
fighting mad, Sir. I know half a dozen who are ready to take 
their guns and come out at this moment.” That was 








before the decision of the Presidential contest, when all sorte. 
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re in the air. “I do not say,” adds Mr. Steevens, 
bee policeman and ill-will may not die suddenly away 
ma second week of November, as it traditionally does. On 
a whole, 80 far as I am competent to have an opinion, I 
should say it will. Yet nothing would surprise me less than 
pan that this time it does not.” It did, as we all know; 
put a King would sit very uneasily with these volcanoes about 
a feet. A President has stronger nerves, as all may see. 

It is, however, Chicago that stirs our traveller to the 
highest point. Chicago,” he cries, “queen and guttersnipe 
of cities, cynosure and cesspool of the world! Not if I had 
a hundred tongues, every one shouting a different language in a 
different key, could I do justice to her splendid chaos.” Here is 
his sketch of it, full of vigour, which communicates to the 
reader something of the thrill with which so wonderful a 
sg burst upon the beholder’s eyes. He has already 
described it as “the most beautifal and the most squalid, 
girdled with twofold zone of parks and slums; where the 
keen air from lake and prairie is ever in the nostrils, and the 
stench of foul smoke is never out of the throat; the chosen 
seat of public spirit and municipal boodle, of cut-throat com- 


merce and munificent patronage of art ” :— 

« Go first up on to the tower of the Auditorium. In front, near 
three hundred feet below, lies Lake Michigan, There are lines 
of breakwater and a lighthouse inshore, where the water is 
grey and brown, but beyond and on either hand to the rim spreads 
the brilliant azure of deep water—the bosom of a lake which is 
also a sea shining in the transparent sunlight. White sails 

kle its surface, and far out ocean-going steamers trail lazy 
streaks of smoke behind them. From the Lake blow winds now 
soft and life-giving like old wine, now so keen as to set every 
nerve and sinew on the stretch. Then turn round and look at 
Chicago, You might be on a central peak of the high Alps. All 
about you they rise, the mountains of building—not in the broken 
line of New York, but thick together, side by side, one behind the 
other. From this height the flat roofs of the ordinary buildings of 
four or five storeys are not distinguishable from the ground; 
planting their feet on these rise the serried ranks of the heaven- 
scaling peaks. You are almost surprised to see no snow on them : 
the steam that gushes perpetually from their chimneys, and floats 
and curls away on the lake breeze, might well be clouds with the 
summits rising above them to the sun. Height on height they stretch 
away on every side till they are lost in a murky cloud of smoke 
inland. These buildings are all iron-cored, and the masonry is only 
the shell that cases the roomsinthem. They can even be built 
downward. You may see one of them with eight stories of brick 
wall above, and then four of a vacant skeleton of girders below; 
the superstructure seems to be hanging in air. Broader and more 
massive than the tall buildings of New York, older also and 
dingier, they do not appear, like them, simply boxes of windows. 
Who would suppose that mere lumps of iron and bricks and 
mortar could be sublime? Yet these are sublime and almost 
awful. You have awakened, like Gulliver, in a land of giants—a 
land where the very houses are instinct with almost ferocious 
energy and force.” 


These are the eyes of to-day looking upon the sublimities of 
anew order of things, awful not in beauty or grandeur of 
meaning, but in absolute power of fact, enormous, ominous, 
demoniacal. The nervous strength of the style, the thrill of 
novelty in the voice, the keen perception of that uncouth 
greatness which lies in force—if not beautiful yet contributing 
something not unreasonably substituted for beauty—is very 
noticeable and well worthy the attention of any reader. 





“NULLI SECUNDUS.”*® 


THE Coldstream Guards is fortunate in its chronicler. 
Colonel Ross, of Bladensburg, whose designation honourably 
perpetuates one of the few good memories of the American 
War, and who is himself well known as an able Staff officer 
and a8 a man of exceptional accomplishment, has brought the 
history of his regiment up to date. He has made a complete 
thing of it, and an example to other regiments of what 
regimental records may be. But his book is likewise a 
valuable contribution to military history,—to the military 
history of this century. Such an enterprise must inevitably 
have been a hit or a miss; as a character of Webster’s says of 
marriage, “There’s no middle point in it.” But Colonel 
Ross is brilliant where he might have been—a bore. Con- 
celving that a sound understanding of the history of his 
Period was necessary to the appreciation of an individual 
corps which existed in relation thereto, he gives us a general 
view of the military situation from 1815 to the withdrawal of 
the last Guardsman from the Soudan in 1885, The chapters 
on the capitulation of Paris, on the military occupation of 





* A History of the Coldstream Guards, from 1816. i 
- ’, -1895, By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross, of Bladensburg. London: A, D, innes and Co. 





France, and on the occupation of French fortresses, are ae 
satisfactory and informing a bit of work as the student of his- 
tory can desire. Colonel Ross has exhausted the authorities, big 
and little—Lamartine, Hooper, Siborne, Maréchal MacDonald 
—and brings to his abstract and arrangement of them a rare 
lucidity and balance. When he comes to the Crimea he is at his 
best. That tragedy of errors has never been exposed with more 
impartial clearness and courage. We could wish that Colonel 
Ross might make of his Crimean chapters a short, separate 
book, a history of the war. It is not that we find much that 
we have not read or heard elsewhere, but that we do our 
reading with an admirable coach who “ regiments” our 
information. The layman finds that he ean follow and re- 
tain in mind each tactical move of that not very scientific 
campaign, and scarcely needs Colonel Ross’s final summary of 
what he has so clearly unfolded. And what a tragedy of 
errors (to repeat) that summary reveals :-— 

“We allied ourselves to a Potentate whose tenure of power was 

precarious, whose interests were not our interests, and who only 
wished to adopt a foreign policy of adventure to reconcile his new 
subjects to his rule. His armies loyally supported ours in the 
field, and there we happily formed a sincere respect for the brave 
French troops who fought by our side. But the Government of 
Paris—objecting always to transfer the theatre of war to Asia, 
where the enemy was really vulnerable—restricted our field of 
operations to Europe; and as Austria protected the Russians on 
the Bessarabian frontier, we were forced at a later period of the 
year to make a descent upon the Crimea. Unhappily, we had 
made no preparation for carrying it out; in fact oa an invasion 
had not seriously entered into our calculations when we declared 
war against the Tsar.” 
In short, we landed fortuitously “at a point where the road 
led to the north side of Sevastopol,” but where there was not 
a harbour to form a base. We advanced without a base, and 
winning a battle, arrived before our objective. Giving in to 
St. Arnaud, we did not follow up the victory at the Alma. 
Even then our south march, which was our substitute for pur- 
suit, should have culminated in the capture of a citadel then 
indifferently garrisoned. But we must needs wait for 
our siege-train until Russian reinforcements and Todleben 
had turned Sevastopol into the fortress it became. Moses 
at the fair was not more ludicrously swindled ; but England 
lost more than Moses unfortunately, and had no spectacles 
over to show at the day’s end. 

In that epic of endurance in the Crimean trenches, in those 
acts of individual and collective bravery, which were the sole 
compensation which Britain received from the campaign, 
the Coldstream played a heroic part. The measure of the 
suffering in the winter of 1854-55 is the measure of their 
endurance. Like the French, our men were sent to trenches 
filled with water, where they remained wet to their knees for 
many hours during the day and night; but, unlike them, 
these hardships were of constant recurrence. Reinforcements 
were rapidly sent to General Canrobert, and his force was 
strong enough to enable him to give his soldiers rest when 
their time of service in the siege-works was finished. But 
the British had no such exemption; their numbers were 
insufficient for the purpose of the campaign; and they 
practically were always at work. Lord Raglan computed 
that they were “on duty five nights out of six, a large pro- 
portion of them constantly under fire.” “If we add that 
they were seldom dry; that they had little or no fuel except 
brushwood and roots; that they could not cook their food; 
that the coffee served out was in the form of the green, 
unroasted berry; that the ration of rice failed from Novem- 
ber 15th to the end of December; that the boots were defective 
and bad; and that there was no warm clothing available until 
the beginning of the latter month,—it will be readily seen that 
the hardships undergone were of no trivial character.” There 
is only one account of the admirable conduct of the Cold- 
stream at this time. Their losses were severe. “On Novem- 
ber Ist the effective strength of all ranks was 600 officers and 
men; lst of December, 451; 1st of January, 353; Ist of 
February, 173; and at the end of February there were fewer 
than 100.” Again, “the average daily sick was more than 63 
per cent. of strength present.” The change in the French 
command—May, 1855—was, as we are glad to find Colonel 
Ross strongly impressing on his readers, the turning-point in 
the struggle. By the spring it was clear that the Russian 
chances were diminishing, while the Allies’ prospects were 
clearing. The Sardinian contingent landed in the Crimea 
in April,—fifteen thousand strong, under General La 
Marmora. The enemy had lost heavily, and had only one 
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hundred thousand men to oppose to the one hundred and 
eighty thousand of the Allies. The substitution of Pélissier’s 
dash and independence for Canrobert’s lack of either made it 
clear.that the time for Sevastopol’s successful defence was 
limited. . A great assault. was fixed for June 18th, the 
Waterloo anniversary, which it was hoped would be forgotten 
by French and English in the glory of a common victory. 
June 18th became, in fact, a wretched memory of failure and 
mismanagement, and was the death, by sheer disappointment, 
of Lord Raglan. Pélissier was chiefly to blame for altering 
the arrangements for the attack at the last moment. But 
at least the attack failed, the Allies losing one thousand five 
hundred, the French three thousand five hundred, and the 
enemy only one thousand five hundred men. Todleben, 
however, was wounded on the 18th, and must presently leave 
the Crimea with a worse wound received a few days later. 
In spite of the repulse the siege was pushed on vigorously. 
The Guards were busy all the time, the Coldstream finding 
on occasion as many as eight officers and two hundred 
and sixty men a night for service in the trenches, and on 
August 3lst the brigade received the new Enfield rifle. The 
enemy, in desperation, engaged his field-force against the 
French, Sardinians, and Turks on August 15th, was routed, 
and retired. General Gortchakoff heroically determined to 
cling to Sevastopol, and brought his field-force into the city. 
On September 5th the last bombardment began. It was con- 
tinued till the 8th, the day fixed for a great assault. The 
French, losing three thousand and eighty-seven in killed and 
wounded over the business, took and held the Malakoff under 
Bosquet; the British, with a harder task from the nature of 
the soil upon their way, entered, but could not hold, the 
Redan. It was a pretty hopeless business, but Colonel Ross 
supported by other military critics, seems to think that if the 
brigade of Guards and the Highlanders had been employed 
the result might have been different. Meanwhile the war was 
over. It ought of course, never to have been begun, but 
it ought not so to have ended. Pélissier and his master 
were tired of it, and, in short, on March 30th the Treaty 
of Paris concluded as empty and dishonourable a peace as 
will readily occur to the mind. The Coldstream had the dis- 
tinction of having an old regimental officer at the head of the 
entire army. This was Sir W. Codrington, who from being a 
junior Acting Major of the Ist Battalion in 1854, was Com- 
mander-in-Chief by the end of the war. The regiment returned 
home to Aldershot in June. They were inspected by their 
Oolonel, Field-Marshal Lord Strafford, who had been at Water- 
loo; andon July 8th were addressed by the Queen, who visited 
the campfor that purpose. Next day they marched into London. 
Army and regimental reforms and improvements, pipe- 
clay, and the peculiar chronicle of the corps occupies 
Colonel Ross until 1882 and the Egyptian War. We must 
again congratulate him on the clearness and charm with 
which he weaves his treatise and story of war and politics. 
Tel-el-Kebir is as well done as is Inkerman, and the 
foreign politics of the whole Egyptian situation amply yet 
concisely explained. It is well to have an account of the 
fighting in the Soudan in the same volume with the story of 
the Crimea. The Ooldstream only came in for the later 
and fainter trials of the war, but Colonel Ross’s narra- 
tive confirms our impression of what severe and painfal 
test these were. And the regiment returned to London 
from its latest service in the field on September 11th, 1885, 
to have “Suakin ” added to the other names on its colours, 
and with Colonel Boscawen’s report that while “ the behaviour 
of the men in the field needs no comment from me,” their 
behaviour during the trying inaction subsequent to the 
campaign had been “uniformly unexceptionable.” We can 
only repeat our congratulations to the Coldstream Guards 
and to Colonel Ross. The appearance of the book is 
extremely handsome and quiet, with the regimental star 
emblazoned neatly on a field of dark red; and the illustra- 
tions, some in colours and some plain, by Mr. Neville 
Wilkinson, of the Coldstream Guards, are beautiful. 





TRADE FACTS AND FIGURES.* 
THERE has been a good deal of irresponsible chatter lately 
on the subject of the extent to which British trade is being 


* Board of Trade Memorandum on the Comparative Statistics of Population, 
Industry, and Commerce in the United Kingdom and Some Leading Foreign 
Cowntries. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. London: Eyre and 
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. eee 
driven out of our own and other markets by foreign ; 
tion, and Sir Courtenay Boyle’s official statement, oat” 
question comes very opportunely to throw some authoritatin, 
light upon it. We observe that the task was undertakes ; 
response to 4 Minute from Mr. Ritchie, dated August = 
last, a short time after Lord Rosebery’s Epsom speech, j 
which he demonstrated to his own satisfaction that all: ~% 
over, commercially, with the small republic. It ig 
possible that we have to thank the late Prime Ministery 
his singularly loosely reasoned remarks ‘and e 
pessimistic views on our foreign trade for. the inception ¢ 
this official inquiry into a matter which cannot be too fall 
illustrated. 


Sir Courtenay Boyle gives a new turn to the discussion by 
viewing trade from the point of view of population, 
he sets out on a comparison of our commerce with that at 
France, Germany, and the United States, he states that «jp, 
asmuch as any comparison of the trade of countries must by 
affected by considerations of population,” it is n to 
inquire as to the rate of growth of the population of the 
several countries concerned. The result of his inquiry may 
be summed up by the statement that during the last twenty. 
five years the population of the United States has increas 
by some thirty-one millions, as compared with eleven million; 
in Germany, eight millions in the United Kingdom, and tg, 
millions in France. The fact that our chief trade rivals ay 
increasing at a more rapid rate than we are is a very jn. 
portant one, but is generally left out by those jeremiag 
which choose to describe our industrial eminence as a rapidly 
vanishing possession. Obviously it may be perfectly possible 
to retain our man-for-man supremacy, and yet for the trad 
of the whole nation to fall back in comparison with that of 
others which have an ever-growing majority of hands to ng 
in their workshops. It may be argued that the rise in th 
standard of comfort which is checking the comparative in. 
crease of our population is not an unmixed blessing, but that 
is another story altogether. Sir Courtenay Boyle, however, 
follows up this interesting side-issue still further by examining 
the rate of increase of the urban industrial population in 
comparison with that of the rural agricultural, in the various 
States, and his conclusions are worth quoting in full:— 

“In absolute numbers the increase in the town population, 
both in Germany and the United States, is beginning to he 
greater than it can be in the United Kingdom. In Germany the 
increase in twenty years is eight and a half millions and this ex. 
ceeds by two millions the total increase of the population of the 
United Kingdom in the interval; so that, even allowing fora 
transfer from rural to urban in the United Kingdon, the abs. 
lute increase of the numbers of the urban, and we may reasonably 
assume of the commercial, manufacturing, and industrial, popula- 
tion in Germany may have been somewhat greater than in the 
United Kingdom. As to the United States, there can hardly be 
any question. The increase of ten millions in the town population 
of the United States between 1870 and 1890 exceeds by nearly 
four millions the total increase of the population of the United 
Kingdom in the same period, and the transfer from rural to urban 
with us cannot have been anything like that figure. In other 
words, both Germany and the United States have attained to 
the position of increasing their non-agricultural population more 
quickly than the United Kingdom, and .... . . there seems n0 
doubt that ...... both Germany and the United States will, 
in a short time, possess a larger non-agricultural population than 
we have, and one which will increase more rapidly in numbers.” 

Besides this question of the relative increase of the 
American and German industrial populations over the British, 
it must also be remembered that nations which are new 
comers in the manufacturing and commercial field are bound to 
show a much more rapid rate of progress than one which has 
been at work for centuries,—just as a child that is learning to 
write will add to the number of words that it can form per 
minute much faster than its teacher could hope to do. With 
these two considerations before us, it is obviously impossible 
to expect British trade always to keep the same share of the 
commerce of the world in its hands. We could only do so by 
insisting that other nations should make no indus 
progress, and should not attempt to follow us along the road 
to wealth and comfort; and even Lord Rosebery would hardly 
make such a claim as this. All that we can expect from our 
manufacturers is that they should maintain their man-for- 
man supremacy, which they are evidently doing, as we 82 
see later. For the rest, let us get rid of the medieval delusion 
which teaches that a nation can only be rich at the expense 
its neighbours. : 

When we come to Sir Courtenay Boyle’s detailed analysis 
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rative position of the coal and pig-iron trades in 
we find him arriving at the conclusion that 
the foremost place in these industries 
» and his examination of the general 
de of the countries concerned is equally 


of the compa 
measuring per head, 
sxport and import tra 


seassuring ‘— * a 
" ” says, “has there been a conspicuous 
“In 20 counts t tande stated in values at all. There is 
the case of the United States, but not much 
1 for the increase of population, and it is known not to be 
allowing ovo the export of manufactures, but an increase of the 
an in a vicultural products mainly. The reason of this non- 
export of hc alues is no doubt the general fall of prices which has 
increase OF ¥ 7 go long, and which obscures from period to period 
yore Ro iecrease of business done. There is nothing at any rate 
; - general figures to suggest that English exports are 
tiles and those of our neighbours increasing.” 
f=} 

The memorandum throws a very interesting light on the 
ee of our trade with Germany, in which it is generally 


asserted that we are being beaten out of our own markets :— 


«On analysis I have found that there has been some decrease 


: : agricultural produce from Germany, balanced 
reyes yo * the imports of sugar, and some slight increase 
: oe i orts of cotton and woollen manufactures, which are not, 
- te Tap d to any large extent. On the other hand, 
ever no great variation in the value of our exports to 
Ger ae Whatever these figures show, it is clear that they do 
be show that there has been any material displacement of home 


fi es in our home markets by Germany. This statement 
a aeoinael by a reference to our trade returns for the 


current year. During the nine months ended 30th September 
last, we imported from Germany goods to the value of 20°3 
million pounds, the figures for the corresponding periods of 1895 
and 1894 being respectively 19°1 and 19'9 million pounds. .... . 
On the other hand, the value of our exports to Germany in the 
first nine months of this year [1896] has amounted to 17:1 
million pounds, while the corresponding amounts for 1895 and 
1994 were 15°1 and 13'4 million pounds respectively. ..... The 
plain inference is that we seem, for the moment, to be increasing 
our market in Germany more rapidly than Germany is increasing 
her market here.” 

With regard to general export trade, the Memorandum con- 
cludes that “we still preponderate greatly as a country 
manufacturing for export.” In spite of increasing popula- 
tion and the increasing attention paid to industrial enterprise 
by our rivals, “our exports consist more largely of manu- 
factured goods in proportion to our whole exports than do 
those of Germany, and we have already seen that, measuring 
per head of population, we are as an exporting country 
far ahead of Germany or any other of our competitors.” In 
conclusion, Sir Courtenay Boyle gives a word of advice (1) to 
the pessimists: ‘‘It is a mistake to suppose that the increase 
of wealth in foreign countries is, on the whole, unfavourable 
tous. The richer neighbouring nations are, the better for us 
and the rest of the world in the long run;” (2) to manufac- 
turers: “We can scarcely expect to maintain our past un- 
doubted pre-eminence, at any rate without strenuous effort, 
&e,;” (3) to Labour: “ Any step which facilitates the transfer 
of manufacturing power from this to a competing country 
must expedite that tendency [towards an international 
assimilation of the circumstances under which labour is 
given], of which it is not easy to see the advantage to our 
working classes;” and (4) to the advocates of State-aid 
for commerce: “The commercial position of the United 
Kingdom has been attained, and must be kept up in the 
future, by the untiring zeal and energy of the industrial 
community. The work of seeking out customers, providing 
commodities that customers will buy, exploiting new markets, 
and elaborating new methods rests with the individual. The 
State can only afford encouragement and help.” 





MR. LANG’S EXPOSURE OF JACOBITISM.* 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is Mr. Lang’s 
most serious contribution to historical, if not to British, 
literature, And we hasten to add that it is written with a 
gravity becoming its subject and its author’s object. Occa- 
soaally what Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has termed Mr. 
lang 8 “incommunicable humour ” leads him to intrude into 
regions consecrated to Arnoldian “high seriousness ” what 
looks like irritating flippancy. There is absolutely nothing 
of the sort here. The book is not only well written— 

. Lang always writes well—but it is written with a point, 
Purpose, and merciless directness of style which recall 





Macaulay and Froude, rather than himself, in what is 
commonly regarded, perhaps quite erroneously, as his normal 
mood. Hitherto Mr. Lang has been accounted somewhat of a 
Cavalier in his historical sympathies; the strong, scornful— 
here and there almost hissing—anti-Jacobitism of Pickle the 
Spy is rather in the vein of “ the wild westland Whig,” of the 
sort that fought at Drumclog and fell at Bothwell Bridge. 
There is only one passage in this book which we greatly object to 
as recalling the old, good-naturedly, sceptical, and superficial 
“There’s nothing new and nothing true and it is no matter” 
view of life and history. It is that in which Mr. Lang minimises 
the value of his own historical researches. He says, “The whole 
book aims chiefly at satisfying the passion of curiosity. ..... 
Our history is of next to no political value, but it revives, as 
in a magic mirror somewhat dim, certain scenes of actual 
human life.” We beg to differ from him. His history— 
provided the facts on which it is based are impregnable—is of 
great political value. It tears the mask from latter-day “Prince 
Charlie” Jacobitism. It gives us a ghastly Stevensonian— 
nay, a Zolaesque—picture of the young Pretender as a drunken 
debauchee, a broken man without candour, courage, char- 
acter of any sort, incapable of fidelity to a cause, a mistress, 
or a follower, ‘‘ hiding in the alcove of a lady’s chamber in a 
convent,” and doing even more contemptible things. Above 
all, it proves the chivalry of the Highland chieftains to have 
been an absolute imposture, and allows them nothing but a 
barbarian and purely physical courage of the wild cat order. 
When that chivalry was subjected to the test of poverty it 
broke down ; it became treachery of the blackest type. These 
“heroes” became spies in the service of the British 
Government, sold their master’s secret, and were willing 
to sell his person for a mess of pottage. The only cir- 
cumstance that can be considered at all satisfactory in 
connection with this almost unique treason is that the chief 
traitor did not even so much as receive the money for which 
he had sold his soul and his honour. Surely that history 
cannot be regarded as “of next to no political value” 
which virtually though indirectly proves the Hanoverian 
succession to have been an almost unmixed blessing to the 
country, and very nearly justifies the hideous Cumberland 
“ settlement ” of the Highlands, and the unspeakable massacre 
of Glencoe. 

Mr. Lang began his study of Pickle the Spy—some of 
whose letters have already been published by Mr. Murray 
Rose, and which proved him to have been a traitor to Charles, 
by making known his movements after the °45 to the 
British Government—in the Pelham Papers in the Additional 
Manuscripts of the British Museum. These include the 
letters not only of Pickle but of James Mohr Macgregor, 
whom Mr. Stevenson has so powerfully portrayed in Catriona. 
Mr. Lang sent them to Mr. Stevenson for use in a novel 
which he did not live to finish. Mr. Stevenson believed 
Pickle to have been James Mohr. Mr. Lang identifies the 
spy, who styled himself not only Pickle but Roderick Random 
and Alexander Jeanson, to have been none other than “ young 
Glengarry,” the son and heir of the very proudest of the 
Highland chieftains, otherwise Alastair Ruadh Macdonell. 
The leading facts which Mr. Lang has brought together in 
support of this very grave charge, and the cumulative effect of 
which, to our thinking, is only too conclusive, may be thus too 
easily summarised. It is quite certain that Pickle had been 
an officer in the French Army; it is equally certain that 
Glengarry was. Both—but no other chief—are represented 
as having been in Charles’s entourage. Both—but no other 
chief—were to head Highlanders in what is known as the 
Elibank attack—it only reached the stage of a plot— 
on George II. in London in November, 1752. Both were very 
ill in February, 1753. Both succeeded their fathers in 
September, 1754. Both were very intimate with the Earl 
Marischal. Both spell “who” as “how.” Both wrote the 
same hand. Glengarry is accused directly by Blair, Mineas 
Macdonald, and Cameron (Lochiel’s brother) of theft, forgery, 
treachery, and finally of selling himself to Pelham in 1749. 
Pickle asks that an answer to a letter of his written in 1760 
be addressed direct to Alexander Macdonell, of Glengarry. 
Finally, when Glengarry dies, Pickle’s letters cease. It is to 
be feared there is no getting over these facts, and that this 
illiterate spy, whose miserable letters helped at least to 
frustrate Jacobite designs after the fiasco of the 45, was the 
greatest of the Highland chieftains, and that compared with 
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him Barry Lyndon is a gentleman. 
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Mr. Lang has made other equally important and equally 
painful discoveries regarding Prince Charles, with the help 
of the Stuart Papers and other important documents. All 
readers of the young Chevalier’s history are aware that after 
his expulsion—no other word can be used—from Paris, and his 
departure from Avignon in 1749, he mysteriously disappeared 
altogether. He was supposed to have been engaged in political 
intrigues, and had been “ sought vainly in Poland, Prussia, 
Italy, Silesia, and Staffordshire.” Mr. Lang has run him to earth 
in Madame du Deffand’s fashionable convent in Paris, where 
he lived with and was apparently kept by his mistresses, such as 
Madame de Talmond, Madame de Vasse, and Mdlle. Luci. We 
see him, the victim of the drink habit, which he acquired in Scot- 
land, fall lower and lower till his death comes asarelief. Mr. 
Lang incidentally brings into prominence a number of 
hitherto unknown or little-known facts in connection with 
the history of Charles and the Jacobites after ’45. He gives 
fresh information as to the relations between Frederick the 
Great and the Jacobites,—information that had not received 
due notice from Carlyle. He throws valuable light on 
Charles’s preparations for the invasion of England in 1750 
with twenty thousand stand of arms. He tells more fully 
than ever before the story of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
Charles’s Scotch mistress, whose daughter, Burns’s ‘“ Bonnie 
lass of Albanie,” was legitimised by the Parliament of Paris 
in 1784, and as Duchess of Albany attended her father in his 
fast days. We have some curious light on Charles’s relations 
with Madame de Pompadour. With the help of a letter of 
Glengarry Mr. Lang enables us to understand the meaning of 
the Elibank plot against the life of George II. It is so far 
pleasing to find from this that Charles had a dislike to 
assassination. Mr. Lang’s book is of very great interest as 
throwing many sidelights on a mysterious period of British 
history. But it is of supreme importance as dealing a fatal 
blow—and one driven home with great ability and Voltairean 
decision—to British belief in the young Pretender and the 
nobility of the Jacobite chiefs. But had he not better be on 
the outlook for dirks—literary, if not other P 





HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY.* 
TuIs interesting account of the Prussian War of Liberation 
from the tyranny of Napoleon is by the American associate of 
the Emperor William’s school time, Mr. Bigelow, whom the 
newspapers represent one day as being the favoured guest at 
Potsdam, another day as having the door slammed in his 
face. For history proper the narrative is too rambling and 
anecdotical; but Mr. Bigelow is an animated writer, and, 
judged from the general reader’s point of view, his book 
must be called superior to anything hitherto produced on its 
noble topic. One of the notable figures of the period is the 
statesman Stein, Minister in Prussia at the time of the 
catastrophe of Jena, and again, after a short withdrawal 
from office, reinstated at Tilsit as nominee of France. Mr. 
Bigelow says that the Monarch was so “ besieged by the im- 
portunities of Queen Luise and the best of his group that 
he begged Stein to return, and take charge of Prussia accord- 
ing to his own terms.” The fact is, that although the Queen 
worked for the return of Stein, her husband’s resolve had 
another “moment,” as the Germans say,—i.e., factor or 
motive. On the raft on the river Meme], Napoleon told 
Frederick William of Prussia that as to his Minister Harden- 
berg, he would stand him and his insults to France and himself 
no longer, adding, “‘ Prenez le Baron de Stein; c’est un homme 
d’esprit.” But in the following year the Corsican’s fiery nominee 
fell under his displeasure ; an Imperial decree ordered the out- 
lawry and arrest of “le nommé” Stein, his property was con- 
fiscated, and but for his rapid flight to Russia he would have 
been kidnapped and murdered, like the Duc d’Enghien Piche- 
gru, the bookseller Palm, and Andreas Hofer. On Stein’s poli- 
tical reforms Mr. Bigelow is too categorical and sweeping, 
talking of him as an innovator who bestowed on Prussia 
a kind of Magna Charta. The actual authorship and scope 
of “the Emancipating Edict” has been much debated in 
Germany ; suffice to say here that Stein’s abolition of serf- 
dom and establishment of free-trade in land required the 
subsequent developments of “the enervated, conceited old 
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sinner,” Hardenberg—so Stein called his colleagues ait 
them take practical effect; while some of the agrarian ¢ may 
proclaimed in the Edict had only a provincial terete 
fluence. Phrases like “the great German Revolution of In" 
and “the Bill which gave Germans their first taste of a... 
tutional government,” and “he made the towns of Pn, 
centres of constitutional liberty,” are too large re 
geographical and political realities of the cage, 

vince is not a kingdom, nor is a kingdom an om. 
neither was Stein a modern Liberal, but, as Mr. Bigelow yor 
correctly shows, he was the backbone of the Contine 
straggle with Napoleon after the retreat from Moscoy l 
was Stein who, with the vivida ris of his hot patriotic pass 
induced the Czar Alexander to march to Germany’s Mo 
ance, who hurried the timid Frederick William jnt the 
Russian alliance, who caused to be set in motion Schan. 
horst’s new machinery of war, which, handled by men lik 
Yorck and Bliicher, and backed by the requisite foreign help 
effected the liberation of Germany and led to the first captare 
of Paris. 


The remark has been made that there are no wome 
German history. However, there is Thusnelda, the wifs at 
Arminius, alias Herrmann, who delivered Germany from th: 
Romans; and there is the beautiful Queen Luise of Prustia, 
who helped to deliver her country from the French—ty 
embodiment, says Mr. Bigelow, of the aspirations of th, 
peasants of Protestant Germany, so that she might have ej 
them to battle as a Brandenburg Madonna or Joan of An, 
Very memorable is her visit to Tilsit, where she joined King 
Frederick William in the hope that her pleadings with Nap. 
leon might mitigate the perils impending over her country, 
Napoleon treated Luise at first with something of his usm 
ve victis, asking if her gown was crape or Indian gauze, hoy 
Prussia had dared to make war on him, and so forth, By 
her brave and tactful answers baffled her opponent, who, 
as he himself admitted, was not unimpressed by her ertn. 
ordinary charms. The current versions of the incident of 
Magdeburg and the rose, and indeed of all the Tilsit tran. 
actions, are involved in a nimbus of fable which the present 
writer takes as he finds it :— 

“ She pleaded hard for Magdeburg—the proudest fortress onthe 
Elbe—a town as dear to Prussia as Dover to an Englishman, a 
West Point to an American, as Quebec toa Canadian. Magdeburg 
was to Luise the key to Prussia, and she begged for it with a fervor 
that would have gained a kingdom from any other man. Napoleo, 
whether honestly or not, seemed moved, and said, with some shoy 
of amiability, ‘You are asking a great deal,—but we shall see’ 
The words, ‘ we shall see,’ made Luise very happy. She thought 
that Napoleon had human feelings, after all, and she forgave all 
those who had induced her to make the degrading journey to 
Tilsit. She did not know that on the way home that evening 
Napoleon laughed the matter over with Talleyrand, saying ‘that 
Magdeburg was worth to him a dozen Queens of Prussia. That 
night, after dinner, Napoleon sought to play the gallant, and 
offered her a rose. She looked at it, and was about to declineit. 
But, recalling the object of her mission, she forced a smile to 
her lips, and said, ‘Let it be at least with Magdeburg.’ To 
this Napoleon answered by a stare, and words which showed 
that his politeness lay only on the surface,—‘ Permit me to 
remind you, Madame, that it is my place to offer and yoursto 
accept.’” 

In the Moniteur, and in the bulletins of the Grande Armée, 
the master of so many legions, hurled from Berlin and Tilsit, 
a succession of insults and calumnies against the helpless 
Queen, but his expectation that her character would thereby 
be blackened in the eyes of Europe was disappointed. When 
he publicly compared her to Armida, and to Lady Hamilton, 
and, as a climax, pretty plainly called her a Royal courtesat, 
and the mistress of the Emperor Alexander, his slanders 
recoiled on himself. Here the vials of Mr. Bigelow’s wrath 
naturally run over; he might have quoted more of the 
ipsissima verba of the texts, which, according to Lanfrey’s 
hyperbolical estimate, would “ fill a volume.” On the Treaty 
signed at Tilsit ninety years ago, he is, however, very fall. 
Our Russophiles should inwardly digest the fact that 
“Russia, then as now, regarded Turkey as her legitimate 
prey,” the supplementary arrangement being made that 
“ Russia should take possession of India as soon as she found 
it convenient,” and incorporate it “as a southern province ¢ 
Siberia” (she was not yet on the Pamirs, or posted within 
sixty miles from Herat !). 

According to our author, Queen Luise “ was the inspiration 
of the great German War of Independence.” The cult of 
which the mother of the late Emperor William was the object 
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aie inct!) was doubtless an ideal influence which 
(it is re pigeer-e Pi provoked by the cruel excesses of 
helpe aa and plunder suffered by the Prussians during their 
— of bondage to the modern Meneptah, whose bill came 
= ae £30,000,000, or something like forty years’ nominal 
@ es the kingdom,—i.c., the equivalent of £4,000,000,000 
nies gsia (not the Empire) now. When Frederick William 
- Tell to arms the newspapers were full of pathetic 
eae that women and children, young and old, peasant 
and noble, Jew and Christian, all now joined in the common 
desire to give the last thing of value they had for the Father- 
land.” A peasant with two horses presents one to the Army; 
a va widow sends four thalers and her engagement-ring ; 
another patriot, three tablespoons; “ Little Mary,” one thaler 
and eight groschen which she had been given for the purchase 
of a wax-doll; @ beautiful girl sells her golden tresses, which, 
turned into small ornaments, realised two hundred and fifty 
thalers. The statistics of the symbolical iron rings are in- 
teresting: in the early days of 1813 no less than 160,000 
ld rings were exchanged for rings of the humbler metal 
bearing the words, “ Gold gab ich fiir Eisen.” 


Sach meagre aspects was the love of country driven to 
assume, in an age which had no Stock Exchange raids, no 
music-ball patriotism, and no Jingoes. There was, however, 
the resource of enrolment in the volunteer regiments, or in 
the provincial landwehr, or in bands like Liitzow’s “ Royal 
Prussian Free Corps,” or in the Landsturm. The various 
branches of the armed force, organised on the lines of the 
quasi-democratic military programme of Scharnhorst, were 
crowded to overflow with all sorts and conditions of men. 
Old Fichte, with a huge sabre and two cavalry pistols, prac- 
tised the goose-step in Berlin; artists paraded in the helmets 
and battleaxes of the Crusaders; the dramatist and player, 
Ifland, drilled in Joan of Arc’s shield and breastplate. Fore- 
most in “the ranks of death” were La Motte Fouqué,—brave 
as his own Sir Sintram; the teacher of gymnastics and 
patriotism, “Turnvater” Jahn; with the poet, Arndt, and 
Korner, who wrote his war-songs by camp fires or in the 
saddle. “Poetry was then a force,” says Mr. Bigelow, 
“that raised armies; the minstrel was mightier than the 
King, the people marched to battle for a mere idea; regiments 
went down upon their knees and asked strength of God.” 
The gymnastic father, scorning the cosmopolitanism of Goethe 
and Hegel, wrote: “I have drawn my sword, not for glory, 
but for the liberty and unity of the German fatherland.” 
Identical language was used by Stein, Bliicher, and other 
patriotic leaders of the day, but, unlike the author, we fail 
to see herein an anticipation of the political dreams and 
achievements of half-a-century later. When, for instance, 
Steinand Arndt discussed the fature of Germany during their 
sledge-drive back from Russia, after the smash of Napoleon’s 
march to Moscow, they did not talk the political philosophy 
of theepoch of Sadowa and Sédan. We have it from the great 
statesman’s own hand that his desire was for one fatherland, 
great, independent, and self-governed, in which, if need should 
be, Austria should be the mistress and Imperial power! Later 
on, he entertained the idea of a dualism which would have 
struck Vincke, Beningsen, and Bismarck aghast. United 
Germany was to be a kind of bivalve with two federated 
halves, in the northern of which Prussia was to be para- 

seg while Austria was to take the lead of the southern 
tates ! 


evidence 





FORD MADOX BROWN.* 
Forp Mapox Brown was born in 1821 and died in 1893. 
He is usually classed with the Preraphaelite brethren, though, 
a8 a matter of fact, he was never a member of that fraternity. 
Nevertheless he was closely connected with the birth, life, 
and absorption into English art of their ideas. Madox 
Brown’s association with the brethren began in 1846 when 
Rossetti, who had seen some of his work, wrote and asked 
to become his pupil. Madox Brown himself had got his 
art education at Bruges, Brussels, and Paris. He was con- 
sequently much more fully trained than most of the English 
Painters of that time. For although his masters were stilted 
and academic, they were able to teach their pupils to draw 
Well and to give them command of their materials. It was to 
this early training that Madox Brown owed the technical 





* Ford Madox Brown: a Record of his Li d Work. F ffer 
London ; Longmans, Green, and Co, SO ere, RRR Rete 





mastery in which he was superior to most of the young 
painters of his time. It seems that when Brown was in Paris 
in 1841 at the age of twenty, he began to work out the then 
new idea of painting out-of-door light realistically in subject 
pictures. This was a complete protest against the ways of 
the time, and we may here quote the artist’s own account of 
the prevailing fashion in painting against which he set 
himself :— 

“Those were the days when my respected master, the late 
Baron Wappers, having been commissioned by his Government 
to paint the ‘ Belgian Revolution,’ had, for speed’s sake, two of 
his pupils, whose duty it was to smear in with their hands, early 
in the morning, as much asphaltum as he could afterwards cover 


in with revolutionary heroes during the remainder of the long 
summer day.” 


Bitumen, again, he says— 


“ All artists liked in these days—even Turner, I believe—but no 
one who was not an artist liked it. These were the days when 
Wilkie’s best works were coated with asphaltum, which has 
since made fissures all over them; when Hilton’s ‘Sabrina’ was 
so flooded with it that it now has to be hung alternately right 
side and wrong side upwards to prevent the figures from entirely 
running either to the top or the bottom of the picture.” 


From this gloom of bitumen which enveloped the art of the 
early part of this century Madox Brown tried to escape into 
the light of day. It is a curious fact that about the time when 
this youth was beginning in Paris to think out the problem 
of out-of-door lighting of figures, there was then arising 
among the French painters the movement towards the open 
air, which, however, did not reach a definite stage till Millet 
settled at Barbizon in 1849. There is no evidence to show 
that the ideas of the young Englishman were known and 
discussed by the French artists. Possibly the result was 
arrived at by independent means. Possibly that passage in 
Lionardo’s treatise on painting in which he describes an out- 
of-door studio may have suggested to each the germ of the new 
departure. 

Madox Brown was essentially a realist of intense con- 
viction, but it was only by degrees that he freed his style 
from the academic encumbrances of his early training. The 
first picture in which his matured ideas were represented 
is “The Last Look at England,” painted in 1855. In 
this work, which is circular, a young man and his wife, 
whose lovely face is sheltered under an umbrella, are sitting 
at the stern of an emigrant-ship; behind them is seen the deck 
with other emigrants on it. The composition is highly 
characteristic of its painter; it is crowded with form and 
detail. The smallest object is made out with the same minute- 
ness as the most important ones. Distance is only expressed 
by reduction of scale, not by any dimness of outline. This 
brings us to the consideration of the question of how far 
Madox Brown succeeded as a realist. By realism we 
mean the putting on canvas the appearance of the objects 
painted as they seem in Nature. One of the greatest problems 
a painter has to solve is the problem of focus. If we concen- 
trate our gaze on a near object, and while doing so consider 
how much we can make out of the definite forms of things in 
the distance behind that object, what do we find? That the 
distant forms have lost their edges, and have resolved them- 
selves into masses of tone and colour, leaving the near form 
sharply cut out. But if instead we look hard at the distance, 
we shall find the near object blurred. A third plan is to 
dilate our eyes, and then instead of concentrating the vision 
on one object far or near, take a general survey. By this 
plan a balance of definition is struck between far and near 
objects, and a harmony of focus arrived at. Things near have 
lost sharpness and things at a distance have become 
more sharp. The picture seen by the eye is no longer 
a single near object with an indefinite background, but 
a balanced comprehension of the whole. Neither of 
these methods of actual vision were employed by Madox 
Brown; he used a third and arbitrary plan. This plan was 
to define every object at every distance, as if the eye had 
been focussed anew for every separate part of the picture. 
The well-known picture of “ Work ” is an extreme example of 
this. The method was no doubt the result of the artist’s passion 
for minute realisation of the things he painted,—a passion 
illustrated by the account of his having a pig brought into 
the Town Hall at Manchester, so that he might work direct 
from Nature on the frescoes with which he was decorating 
the walls. It is recorded that the squeals of this reluctant 
sitter disturbed an organ recital which was taking place in 
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the hall. The great degree of minute realism attained by 
Madox Brown makes the unnatural focus we have been 
describing strongly apparent. There is something jarring in 
the mixture of an arbitrary focus with a strenuous attempt to 
put the world as it is on canvas. 

But if we pass by this radical inconsistency, and consider 
the powers of the artist, we at once admit that they are of a 
very high order. A strongly individual personality, never 
content with a conventional conception, is perhaps the first 
thing that a general survey of this painter’s work suggests. 
This. originality was no doubt a stumbling-block to his 
contemporaries, but it seems incredible that the Academy 
should have skied, and the critics made fan of, the picture 
which now hangs in a well-merited post of honour in the 
National Gallery; we refer to the “Jesus Washes Peter’s Feet.” 
The present biography is written by Mr. Hueffer, a grandson 
of Madox Brown. ‘The book has been written with great care 
and clearness. If we have any fault to find it is that we should 
have liked a little less detail of daily life and rather more of 
Mr. Hueffer’s own critical appreciations. Only in the last 
chapter has he allowed himself to speak fully, and we wish 
that he had done so more often. In his later years Madox 
Brown was chiefly occupied with the great series of frescoes 
which he executed in the Town Hall at Manchester. They 
are all historical, and many deal directly with the history of 
the city. In this volume, which is profusely illustrated with 
autotype reproductions from pictures, a number of the 
Manchester series are given. The wall-painting of “ Wickliffe 
on Trial” is one of the finest of its painter’s compositions, 
There is arhythm of line which is not always present in this 
artist’s work. Nothing could be better, too, than the contrast 
of the saintly grandeur of Wickliffe with the dull fury of the 
Bishop of London and the worldly indifference of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the two judges. Mr. Hueffer is no 
doubt right, that of the masters of the past Holbein is the one 
that influenced Madox Brown to the largest extent; but he 
was never a.copyist. We often feel that he attempted to put 
meanings into his pictures which really only words could con- 
vey, and he seems conscious of this himself. Frequently he 
wrote long and elaborate descriptions of his pictures, which 
implied that he was conscious that his ideas were partly 
literary, and that painting alone was inadequate to their 
representation, This, to our mind, prevents him from taking 
as high a place in art as he would have done had he been 
more purely a painter. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Critical Review has, under the editorship of the Rev. 
Professor Salmond, succeeded so well, that the publishers 
announce an increase in its size. Probably readers of, as well as 
contributors to, this most judiciously conducted periodical will 
welcome such achange. Fora tendency has of late been exhibited 
to attempt to notice far too many books, the result being the 
absetice from almost every number of any paper which may be 
called outstanding. Thus in ninety pages in the present number 
there are twenty articles. If this defect be allowed for, and if 
room for nothing but snippets can be obtained in the Critical 
Review, it must also be conceded that these are remarkably good. 
Principal Cave’s paper on Miiller’s Symbolik, Professor Davidson’s 
on Kittel’s History of the Hebrews, and Professor Marcus Dods’s 
on “Sell’s Faith of Islam,” deserve to be singled out for special 
commendation. 

The Monisé will soon be intelligible only to those who are 
experts in the subjects of which its writers treat. Thus there 
could not be anything more severely specialistic than Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce’s paper on “The Logic of Relatives,’ bristling as it 
does with formule, except perhaps Mr. Topinard’s on “Science 
and Faith.” The editor’s “ Philosophy of Buddhism ” is a trifle 
more generally interesting. 

It needs a special enthusiasm to take a deep interest in such a 
quarterly as Baconiana. But it is very touching and very fruitful, 
as is proved by such papers in the new part as “‘ Manes Veru- 
lamiani” and “Numbers Ten and Eleven.” ‘“ Anthony Bacon— 
was he a Poet?” will revive interest in Francis’s elder brother. 
It is full of forgotten and out-of-the-way knowledge. 


Medicine and Kindred Arts in the Plays of Shakespeare. By Dr. 
John Moyes, (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—Shakespeare’s 
universality of knowledge is one characteristic, among many, 
which confounds his critics, He appears to have known some- 
thing about everything that could be known in his day, and dis. 





. a 
played his acquirements, not with the painful labour of the pedans 
but with the ease of a master and a conqueror, Books have hee 

written to illustrate his legal acquirements and his Philosophy }; 
learning and his religion. One author has undertaken to Vahig 
beyond all controversy that the poet was a Roman Catholic 
ancther with equal certainty has pronounced him a Protes a, 
His profound study of mental disease has been illustrated by De 
Bucknill, by Sir Henry Halford, and by several American Writer, 
and the copious bibliography at the end of this Volume—whie, 
however, does not include Halford’s valuable essay—shows hoy 
largely the dramatist’s medical and surgical comments 
arrested the attention of the faculty. Dr. Moyes’s little Volime 
is, unfortunately, posthumous, and the medical friend to Whom he 
left it for revision has also passed away. The essay or theais 
for it was originally presented by the author to Glasgow Univg, 
sity for the Doctorate of Medicine, and is therefore to some extent 
incomplete. And the plan adopted by Dr. Moyes renders it mor 
unfinished than it need otherwise have been, since, as we leary 
from the preface, “ he deliberately avoided reading any attempts 
previously made in depicting Shakespeare’s relation to medicing 
as he was anxious to work out his own idea of the subject” jy 
spite of drawbacks, however, the essay is a valuable contribution 
to a study which is probably not yet exhausted. 

The World and a Man. By Z. Z. (W. Heinemann,)—The 
literature, or so-called literature, which “ Z. Z.” affects is of this 
kind. He takes for his subject some casual person and describe 
what he thinks and does. There is nothing interesting jp ij 
except indeed that it is possible, even probable. Many my 
may have led the kind of life which is here narrated in the 
life of Luke Merritt,—have begun with ideals and ended in th 
material. We must say that we want something more. Weap 
no more inclined to call this literature than we should be inclingj 
to call it art if some one should take his Kodak into any common. 
place street and take a view of its trivialities. Everything woul 
be true, and uninteresting. If fiction is to be of this type, w 
never want to see another novel. Scott and Dickens and 
Thackeray, George Eliot and Kingsley, are still left, and we ep 
do without “ Z. Z.” and his fellows. 

Selections from Steele’s Contributions to the “ Tatler.” With a 
Introduction and Notes, by L. E. Steele, M.A. (Macmillan and Co) 
—Despite the contempt cast upon Steele by Macaulay, his geniusin 
recent days has been fully recognised. He has had his friendly 
essayists and biographers, and his best papers have been re 
printed in a popular form. Eleven years ago Mr. Austin Dobson 
published an ample selection from Steele’s essays in the Clarendon 
Press series; three years later a volume of about one hundred 
and twenty selected essays from the Tatler, edited by Mr. Ewald, 
appeared in the Chandos Classics; and now Mr. Steele’s little 
volume of twenty essays claims the attention of the public, It 
is difficult to know for whose benefit it is compiled. Young 
readers are not likely to be attracted to Steele, and it is only very 
youthful readers who need the instruction conveyed in the editor's 
notes. There we are told that a taw is a special kind of marble, 
that the principal occult sciences are astrology and alchemy, 
that Oliver Cromwell died in 1658, that Westminster Hall was 
originally erected by William Rufus, and that the Bank of England 
was founded in 1694. Such are the facts with which Mr. Steele's 
notes abound—useful facts, no doubt, in a school-book—but the 
volume is unfitted for boys and girls, and the editor does not 
state that it is intended for their service. 

The Washer of the Ford. By Fiona Macleod. (Patrick Geddes, 
Edinburgh.)—Our author has dived deep into the ancient Celtic 
legends, and she has given us some stirring and weird tales of 
Vikings and bloodshed generally, The early monks appear occ 
sionally, and meet with the fate that the Viking usually meted 
out to all strangers. ‘There is much fascination in some of these 
legends—“ The Annir-Choille ” and “The Song of the Sword”— 
though the smell of blood is somewhat overpowering ; and ‘‘ Fions 
Macleod” has a vigorous pen, and delights in word-painting. 
Readers with Celtic proclivities and fairly strung tastes will 
derive pleasure from these legends and the brilliant hues with 
which our author has wrapped her scenery and figures. 

Hygiene for Beginners. By Ernest Septimus Reynolds, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Three years ago Dr. Reynolds wrote 4 
small primer on hygiene for the use of higher-grade school 
children and for those who attended elementary lectures on the 
subject. That primer he has now considerably enlarged, and has 
added an outline of anatomy and physiology, with many illustra 
tions. ‘ The book will, I hope,” the author writes, “be found to 
contain all that is necessary for the general public to know if 
they wish to escape the ravages of preventable disease.” Manuals 
of this class have been frequently written, but a new one, pro 
duced by a thoroughly competent authority, will, it may be hoped, 
appeal to many readers. Of the art of preserving health people 








are still strangely ignorant, or if they know what ought to be 
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rverse to do it. Precept upon precept is there- 
am ss if there is little novelty in this primer there is 
fore entre instruction. With regard to alcohol, Dr. Reynolds 
- ith the teetotalers. He considers that “as a rule, to which 
alee few exceptions, people are much better and healthier 
—_ ut it,” that “it lessens the power of resistance to cold and to 
" . 3” aod is “one of the most baneful poisons on earth.” 
* Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” but even Dr. 
Reynolds allows that to dwellers in cities with hard mental 
work to perform it is “almost a necessity.” Of tobacco he 
pserves that it is merely a luxury and not a necessity, “although 
4 has a certain soothing effect in overworked people.” The 
chagtet on “Medical and Surgical Emergencies ” may prove, in 
the absence of & doctor, of great service in country houses. 


The Sacrifice of Fools. By RB. Manifold Craig. (F. A. Stokes, 
New York.)—The gradual development of the madness of Carlo 
Montanaro is very well worked out, and we get strongly interested 
in the unfortunate man’s efforts to ward it off. The haunted 
bungalow and the Cave Temple and the Indian scenes generally 
form a capital background to the mysterious events of the story. 
The preliminary chapter and discourse on the “sacrifice of fools” 
is uninteresting and rather absurd; but England left behind, the 
story becomes interesting and absorbing, and quite belies its un- 
prepossessing title. We are sure that the author could write 
very good fiction if he chose, for he knows how to make the most 
of good material. 

A History of the Ancient City of Chester, from the Earliest Times. 

With Plans and many Illustrations. By George Lee Fenwick. 
(Phillipson and Golder, Chester.)—This fine quarto volume does 
high credit to the local publishers, and its handsome form and 
attractive illustrations will command attention irrespective of the 
letterpress. Happily, however, the old city of Chester, one of the 
most famous in the United Kingdom, has found a competent annalist 
in Mr. Fenwick. Every reader familiar with English history 
will do justice to the skill with which the author has described its 
historical significance in the annals of the country. Te the anti- 
quary and the artist the town is one of extraordinary interest, and 
its unique and picturesque charm has been felt by every tourist. 
Even Dr. Johnson, who said it pleased him more than any town 
he ever saw, “could not tell how to get away from it,” and 
Hawthorne, who lingered like a lover in its streets aud rows, said, 
“I must go again, and again, and again to Chester, for I suppose 
there is not a more curious place in the world.” The city has 
given birth to few distinguished men, and the list of residents 
who have made a mark in the world is singularly small. Among 
its Bishops it may be justly proud of Pearson, Porteous, and Dr. 
Stubbs; among its Deans, of Howson; among its historians, of the 
chronicler Holinshed, who was “ probably” born in the city. 
Vanbrugh’s is not a great name to conjure with ; Clough’s might 
be, but it was only as a little boy that he learnt his lessons at the 
King’s School ; Ormerod wrote a “ History of the County Palatine 
and City of Chester” in three folio volumes; and good Matthew 
Henry, the commentator, preached there and was buried there, 
but he was far too orthodox to found, as Mr. Fenwick states, a 
Unitarian church. The building probably fell to that body after 
Henry’s death, since in the last century it received large acces- 
sions from English Presbyterians. If Chester cannot boast of its 
great men, there is no English city, if we except London and 
Oxford, that can vie with it in “the memorials and the things of 
fame” that allure the traveller, and there is not one more worthy 
of the exhaustive toil exhibited in these pages. 


In the series of the “ Modern Reader’s Bible ” (Macmillan and 
Co.) we have Ecclesiastes and The Wisdom of Solomon, edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. The 
introduction gives an interesting account of the leading charac- 
teristics of the two books. The Solomonic authorship claimed by 
both, though probably only as a literary formula, is rejected. 
Here is the editor’s summing up of his views on Ecclesiastes :—“ Its 
negative side is the abandonment of the mystery of the universe 
asinsoluble, Its positive thoughts are two,—immovable faith in 
God and duty, and sympathy with natural happiness.” Wisdom 
is regarded as ina way an answer to Ecclesiastes :—“ Ecclesiastes 
had, without argument, insisted passionately on the limitations 
of life by thegrave. Wisdom, equally without argument, assumes 
immortality as underlying its whole treatment of life, &c. Eccle- 
svastes had found the whole sum of things an insoluble mystery, 
and seeks wisdom elsewhere. His successor first goes to God for 
wisdom, and with the wisdom so obtained unfolds all things of 
nature and history as are ordered and chosen of Providence. 
The other main point is the enlarged conception of ‘ wisdom.’ 
In Proverbs wisdom suggested wise conduct, with an ordered uni- 
verse to adore, The writer of Ecclesiasticus adores the wisdom that 
is without and reflects on the wisdom within; but he adds the 
history of God’s people, as a theme for that side of wisdom 





which is praise. In Ecclesiastes we must recognise an advance, 
for reflection has been extended to that which is without. ..... 
In the fourth work the discord of Ecclesiastes has been harmonised 
by widening the sphere of wisdom. Life is no longer insoluble 
when life is extended to a future beyond death.” 


The Books of the Prophets. By C. G. Findlay, B.A. Vol. I. 
(Charles H. Kelly.)—This is one of the series of “ Books for Bible 
Students” now appearing under the editorship of the Rev. 
Arthur E. Gregory. It carries on its subject as far as the fall of 
Samaria, and so takes in Obadiah, whose prophecy is referred, 
though somewhat doubtfully, in view of various expressions 
which seem to point to a later date, to the ninth century B.C. 
After Obadiah comes Joel, variously attributed to the tenth 
century B.C. and to the age of the Maccabees, and after Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, the earlier Zechariah (Mr. Findlay considers that 
chaps. ix.-xi. are earlier in date than the rest of the prophecy), 
and finally Micah the Morasthite. 


In the Kingdom of the Shah. By E. Treacher Collins. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Treacher Collins was suddenly summoned 
from London to proceed to Ispahan by way of Bushire in order 
to examine the eyes of the Shah’s eldest son, or, as he was called. 
* The Shadow of the Sultan.” His preparations seem to have in- 
cluded a somewhat hasty study of Zoroastrianism and of the charac- 
teristics of the Persians, as the chief nation that has professed this 
faith. The Persians were not quite the model people that he 
supposes. Their “liberality to dependent nations” was by no 
means consistent. Cyrus, for some reason of which we are 
not certainly informed, permitted the Jews to return. But,com- 
monly the Persians were bigoted and intolerant. The savagery 
with which they destroyed the temples and religious symbols of 
the nations which they invaded, profoundly shocked the ancient 
world. Mr. Collins’s Persian experiences are interesting. He 
had, as may be imagined, many other patients besides the 
Prince. There is no disease, in fact, so common in Persia 
as ophthalmia, and any number of eye-doctors might’ find 
employment. Of the country and its people we have an interest- 
ing account, supplemented by what Mrs. Collins has to say about 
the manners of the women. 


Robert Whittaker McAll. (R.T.S.)—This volume consists of a 
very brief autobiographical note by Mr. McAll and a memoir 
written by his wife. Mr. McAll’s ministerial life began in 1848 
with a call to the Congregational church in Sunderland. He 
continued to work in various places. In 1871 he went to Paris, 
where he started what may be called an Evangelical mission, 
“ Conférences populaires,” to use a French equivalent. He hada 
thorough acquaintance with the language. “Of course he has 
not the French accent, but he speaks very good French,” was the 
flattering description overheard one day. In a chapter entitled 
“Glimpses and Side Lights” we have some interesting notes by 
the way. On one occasion a discussion was overheard. “ Was the 
work Protestant or Catholic?” The conclusion arrived at was 
Protestant, but “never mind, we are all alike here, and we 
are not asked to pay for the chairs; it is unlike all other 
places in that.” There is a hint which might be utilised. 
An ouvrier who had found his way into the meeting. said, 
“Je viendrai parce que je n’ai jamais entendu prier comme 
cela.” Secular cares were considerable ; for the mission was not 
limited to Paris; it was extended to the provinces, and everything 
was under his management and at his responsibility. Of course, 
finance was a specially serious matter. In 1892 there was the 
gratifying recognition of his labours by the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. “ Créateur de conférences populaires, de dis- 
pensaires médicaux, Lauréat de la société d’encouragement au 
bien. Poursuit depuis 20 ans son cuvre philanthropique avec 
le plus grand dévouement et le plus grand désintéressement.” 
Mr. McAll died at the age of seventy-two, after a life full of good 
work. Here is a curious literary coincidence. Mr. McAll’s father 
wrote about the year 1817 some lines, in which the following 


occurs :-— 
** Jesus when I pass the wave 
Of the dark and stormy se, 
Let thine arm be stretched to save, 
Fix my trembling heart on Thee ; 
Sweetly spare my every fear ; 
O my Pilot! be Thou near.” 


It is most unlikely that Tennyson had ever seen these lines. 


The Pilgrim Child. By Theodora Elmslie. (Ward and Downey.) 
—This is a prettily written and fairly well illustrated tale of the 
allegorical kind. There is perhaps more ornament than substance 
about it, but it will certainly please many readers. 


The New Charter. (G. Bell and Sons.)—This volume consists 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Humani- 
tarian League, and now published for it. The various speakers 
had for their common subject the “Rights of Men and the 





Rights of Animals.” Mr. Frederic Harrison, it is true, dis- 
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claims the notion of “Rights.” “I do not know,” he says, “ what 
the Rights of Man are—much less shall I talk about the Rights 
of Animals.” But he is in substantial agreement with the prin- 
ciple implied in the phrase. Indeed, his contribution to the 
discussion of the question from the “ Ethical Point of View” is 
as good as anything in the book. The force and precision of his 
argument are quite admirable. But the League could, we think, 
have done as well, we may even say better, without the secularism 
of Mr. G. W. Foote and the theosophy of Mr. C. W. Leadbetter. 
Transmigration of souls is a harmless fad; if there are people 
who can be moved to be kind to cats and dogs because they have 
gone through cat and dog incarnations, we may use the aid of Mr. 
Leadbetter. But Mr. Foote is not a worthy ally. He does not 
often get, we imagine, the opportunity of insulting a Christian 
audience to its face, and cannot refuse it when it comes. “‘ Doth 
God care for oxen?’ he [St. Paul] asked, with the supercilious 
arrogance of a member of the elect species.” What St. Paul 
meant was to emphasise the great truth that all acts of humanity 
and justice lead to the benefit of man’s moral and spiritual nature. 
Mr. Foote claims for Freethinkers a humanity superior to that of 
Christians. Practically, would the average farmer prefer an 
atheist to a God-fearing man for cowman or carter ? 


Three books on Geography may be mentioned together. A New 
Manual of Geography, by E. BR. Wethey, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, 
and Co.), intended for “ Middle and Higher Forms,” is constructed 
on the principle of assisting oral teaching. Look casually through 
it, and it seems a very full and well-arranged catalogue of facts. 
Read Mr. Wethey’s preface, and one sees how excellent an instru- 
ment in the hands of a capable teacher it would be. But then the 
teacher must not regard geography as an insignificant mdpepyov, 
to be taken up when the really serious studies of classics or 
mathematics are dropped for a time. This is Vol. IV. of the 
manuals put forth, or to be put forth, by Mr. Wethey, and deals 
with the subject of ‘‘Europe.”——Of Blackie’s Descriptive Geo- 
graphical Manuals, by W. G. Baker, M.A. (Blackie and Son), we 
have No. 5, dealing with “The World (except Europe and the 
British Empire)” as its subject. In Asia, for instance, Hindostan 
is omitted, though there is a notice of Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
and Nepaul as “countries under British influence.” As this 
“influence” is a very fluctuating, or perhaps we should say grow- 
ing, quantity there is a difficulty in this direction. Is there any 
valid reason why the dominions of the Nizam should be included 
in the Empire and Beloochistan excluded ? The book is likely to be 
useful, though from the extent of the subject details are largely 
retrenched. By way of a supplement the writer has added an 
outline of mathematical and physical geography.——Man and his 
Markets, by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), is 
described by its author as “a companion volume to ‘ Man on the 
Earth,’ ” and having for its subject “the chief necessaries of 
human life.” In chap. 3, after the preliminary discussion of 
“environment” and “the birth of a city,” we reach the subject 
of “bread and milk,” and find much that is interesting, and 
something, we must say, that is disputable. “ Our milk-supply is 
miserably deficient.” ‘In Holland,’ Mr. Lyde proceeds, “there 
are said to be four million more milch cattle than in this country.” 
As to the milk-supply, at least of London, it is such that the price 
barely remunerates the producer. The excess of Dutch cattle is 
not overstated. In 1888 Holland had a total of 14,939,000 (of 
all kinds) compared to 6,508,632 in Great Britain two years later. 
This gives nearly four cattle to each Hollander, while we have 
less than one to five. But then they exported about five million 
pounds’-worth of butter and cheese. We then go on to “ flesh 
and fish,” and finally to “coal and iron” and “ cotton and wool.” 


Musa Pedestris. Collected and annotated by John S. Farmer. 
(Privately printed.)—As this volume, though “printed for sub- 
scribers only,” has been sent to us for review, we shall not 
scruple to express an opinion about it. With the exception of a 
few pieces, mostly modern, the collection is distinctly dull. R. 
Tomlinson’s parody on Byron’s “My Time, O ye Muses, was 
Happily Spent,” is one of the older pieces that, coarse as it is, has 
some literary merit; the genuine thieves’ songs, if any such there 
are, are dismal. In some the coarseness, and worse than coarse- 
ness, is unbearable. We cannot think that Mr. Farmer was 
justified in printing them even for “private circulation.” Does 
this exempt a book from the operation of Lord Campbell’s Act? Is 
there not a provision that everything should bear a printer’s name. 
We have not been able to find any such. The best thing in the 
volume is one of the well-known “’Arry and ’Arriet” series that 
has appeared at intervals for some time in Punch. This is 
“?’Arry at a Political Picnic.”’ Mr. Chevalier’s “Our Little 
Nipper,” too, is good. 





Stripped of the Tinsel. By J. E. Muddock. (Digby and Long.) | 
—Mr. Muddock has not a very pleasing set of people to introduce | 
to us. Onp. 42 he tells us that “very few clergymen practise 


———___- 
what they preach.” This seems a little hard, and we 


help thinking, when he goes on to remark that “truo charity ; 
conspicuous by its absence from the clerical heart,” that ‘uate - 
non-clerical hearts which would be better fora little of the y; 
But as he develops his story and its characters we find such * 
of fools, drunkards, and profligates, that even a non-p: As 
uncharitable clergyman shows up as an angel of light, The 
is that Stripped of the Tinsel is a very silly, ill-written story, 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. By Members of the Univers: 
of Oxford. Vol. IV. (Clarendon Press.)—The most elaboraty 
and, in a sense, the most valuable of these five Papers is yp 
E. W. Watson’s essay on “The Style and Language of y 
Cyprian.” Itis a contribution of great interest to the study of 
North African Latinity. World-wide asis the difference betwom 
them, Cyprian and Appuleius are, from the literary point of yigy 
curiously akin. Mr. E. L. Hicks contributes an excellent paw 
on “St. Paul and Hellenism,” and Professor Ramsay defines what 
is called the “South-Galatian” theory as to St. Paul’s Galatia, 
labours through rhv épvylav ds Tadarinhy xdpav (where Professye 
Ramsay holds, and is, we think, certainly right in holding, thy 
$pvyiay is an adjective). Mr. F.C. Conybeare edits the Acta Pilg 
in Greek and Latin, and Mr. F. W, Bussell contributes & paper, 
“The Purpose of the World-Process and the Problem of Evil gy 
Explained in the Clementine and Lactantian Writings ip , 
System of Subordinate Dualism.” 


Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. Bradford, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is an able and thoughtful book, which 
will be found to repay perusal. We find ourselves differing 
seriously both from the ethics and from the theology of thy 
writer. The treatment of the subject of marriage seems toy 
fraught with danger. And we cannot reconcile either with fa¢ 
or with doctrine such a statement as that “ Salvation is deliver. 
ance from the law of heredity, so far as it concerns the possession 
and the necessary transmission of our evil nature.” Sometime, 
too, we see traces of intellectual perversity. There must he, 
warp in the mind of one who can write that it is “‘ better to wait 
until the question whether the real genius was Shakespeare or 
Bacon is]settled.” Baconians and Anglo-Israelites cannot be 
quite sure. Still, much that Mr. Bradford writes is worth 
reading. Mr. Bradford is an American Congregationalist— 
In The Attitude of the Church to Some of the Problems of Town 
Life, by the Rev. W. Moore Ede (Cambridge University 
Press), we have the views of the Anglican incumbent of a 
popular Northern parish (Canon Ede is Rector of Gate 
head). He is eminently practical. ‘Social Reform,” “The Un- 
employed,” “The Homes of the People,” “ The Vices of Towns,’ 
are the subjects with which he deals. To review his discourses 
(originally delivered as Hulsean Lectures) would be to open up 
discussions of the most serious kind. Our duty is done when we 
commend them to our readers as the utterances of one who has 
both observed and thought.——The Intermediate State, by George 
S. Barrett, D.D. (Elliot Stock), is a series of twelve essays, 
originally given, we presume, from the pulpit, on the most 
difficult and obscure of all theological subjects. Dr. Barrett has 
studied the Scripture utterances carefully, and expresses himself 
with prudence and caution. There is a strong tendency to push 
too far the inferences that can be drawn from the few statements 
and hints which Scripture contains. We cannot say that Dr. 
Barrett has altogether escaped it, but he never forfeits his 
character as a sober thinker. Three essays have been added om 
“The Last Things.” Should not “ abysmal sense of personality” 
be “abysmal depths of personality”? It is, if we are not 
mistaken, a quotation from Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
—In the series of “The Theological Educator,” edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), we have a very useful volume, The Theology 
of the Old Testament, by the Rev. W. H. Bennett. Professor 
Bennett compresses much into the compass of his very modest 
volume. The reader should carry away from it a clear view of 
the subject as it is regarded from the liberal-orthodox standpoint. 
“ Special difficulties,” says Professor Bennett, “ beset the construc- 
tion of a manual on any subject in which research is being 
vigorously carried on.”——In Traces of Greek Philosophy and Roman 
Law in the New Testamant, by Edward Hicks, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), we 
have an essay presented to the University of Durham for the 
degree of D.D. We are glad to see that what has been too often 
an empty honour is now being made fruitful of good work. Dr. 
Hicks’s example is encouraging.——We have also to acknowledge: 
—The God-Man. By T. E. Edwards, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The “ Davies Lectures” for 1895.——Practical Reflections on Every. 
Verse of the Minor Prophets. By a Clergyman. (Longmans and 
Co.) ——Lesser Lights; or, Minor Characters of Scripture. By the 
Rev. Francis Bourdillon. (S.P.C.K.)——A Primer of Modern 
Missions. Edited by Richard Lovett, M.A. (R.T.S.) 
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We may say at once, to avoid misapprehension, that 
ment” is a sham. How it is a sham the reader may, 
discover for himself. Lady Val is very badly treated 

husband, and it is in the fortunes of this pair that Mr. 
by her ke seeks to interest us. He would have succeeded 
Bickerdy this attempt if he had kept himself more to his proper 
better mT we take it, is to describe sport, with more or less 

c in. Nor should we have complained if, for a 

sone oe “i in us the strong sensation of the punishment 
change, * cked baronet by the Nihilist. But there is much in the 
the wicke' rae ° ; . 

that is decidedly out of the author’s line. His obiter dicta 
tale ‘ous important matters about which he manifestly knows 
«. vagal often offensive. ———A Fatal Mistake, by Henry Murray 
(Ward and Downey), is story above the average of merit, 

h it is not worked out very clearly. We must own to 
thovg" jailed entirely to comprehend the character of Florrie. 
— on the other hand, with his obstinate adherence to 
Bavad of art which he believes to be his calling, though it 
fails to find purchasers, is a fine study.——A Fair Palmist. 
By Amyot Sagon. (Hurst and Blackett.)—There is a murder 
and » secret, which, however, the more experienced among 
the readers of A Fair Palmist will not have much difficulty 
in guessing. The Palmist herself, though a picturesque figure, 
might have been spared from the tale. Palmistry is really a form 
of the supernatural, andis as difficult to manage in fiction as other 
things of the kind. 

Bryce’s English Dictionary, Atlas, Gazetteer, and Book of General 
Inyormation (Bryce and Son, Glasgow), is a useful little volume 
of more than a thousand pages, which can be conveniently carried 
ina coat-pocket. 

Joe Smith and his Wazxworks. (Neville Beeman.)—This is 
said to have been “ written by Bill Smith, with the help of Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Saunders; with pictures by Mr. Pitcher.” It has 
every appearance of being @ genuine reeord, and in some parts is 
distinctly interesting. When Joe goes to work to repair the 
very damaged stock-in-trade which he has purchased we are 
evidently in the hands of an expert. Other things in the book 
are readable; some would have been better away. Altogether, 
it is a curious description of a part of the population which 
presents as difficult a problem to the social reformer as it is 
possible to imagine. 

Leeway. By Howard Kerr. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—Theo hero 

of Leeway is @ man of good principle but weak, of a kind and 
chivalrous nature, which leads him to throw reason to the winds 
and to be indifferent to social criticism. No less than four women 
fall in love with him, and to all he is seemingly indifferent. At 
the last we are shown how the revelation of his failure to com- 
prehend the strength of a woman’s love comes home to him. But 
his fate is to be tardy, though he strives to make up “leeway ” 
towards the end, and performs a great act of self-abnegation. 
Dick Farley is an interesting character, and is drawn with con- 
siderable insight, and the four heroines are good contrasts to each 
other and distinctly striking creations. The last scene of all is 
dramatic, with the sudden awakening of the man to his un- 
worthiness of the trusting faith of Aileen. The renunciation of 
such a love is barely possibleeven in fiction, but of course Farley, 
having said “ Yes ” all his life, might very well make at the last 
a superhuman effort to say “ No.” 


We have received the fifty-ninth edition of Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, edited by H. F. Burke (Harrison and Sons),—a 
volume of nearly two thousand pages, and containing a 
full account, genealogical and biographical, of the classes 
bearing titles, whether hereditary or acquired. “ Almost a third 
of the existing peerages are the creation of Queen Vietoria.” 
But for the fact that out of the 294 additions made during the 
sixty years of her reign, 58 have become extinct (orbitas is a 
distinct recommendation in the competition for these honours), 
the proportion would be larger. Excluding Princes of the Blood 
and Spiritual Peers, we find that the House of Lords consists of 
534 Members. Of these 26 are Irish Representative Peers (the 
quota is 28, but two have since their election—and election is for 
life—been created Peers of the United Kingdom) and 16 Scottish. 
The English peerage, therefore, with the addition of fifteen 
minors, numbers 492, of whom 336 are new creations. Burke is as 
complete and reliable as ever.——We have also received Dod’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1897 (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.),—a publication which has reached its fifty- 
seventh year. Dod gives all the titled classes, with dates, 
biographical details, &c.,in alphabetical order, and is a modest- 
sized volume, intended, we might say, for political rather than 
social use.——The Banking Almanac and Directory for 1897 
ional and Sons) is a treasure of useful commercial informa- 
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Yal’s Elopement. By John Bickerdyke. (Hutchinson Thom’s Official Directory, 1897. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin , 
Lady Simpkin and Marshall.)—It will be sufficient to record the 


annual appearance of this volume, now in its fifty-fourth year. 
It is a book of reference of much general utility, and in respect 
of the Irish information which it gives, unique and indispensable. 
We observe in the highly interesting figures of Dublin 
rating that are here given, that Trinity College is rated at 
£6,200, and the Bank of Ireland at £3,800; the Hibernian Bank 
figures for £2,000, and the Provincial Bank of Ireland for £900; 
and all the houses in Merrion Square at £10,455; as there are 
ninety-five houses, this gives an average of about £110. We 
imagine that if Irishmen are more heavily taxed, they are less 
heavily rated. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have sent us their useful little 
volumes bearing the titles of Walford’s Shilling Peerage, Shilling 
Baronetage, Shilling Knightage, and Shilling House of Commons, 
all of them edited by “a Graduate of the University of London ;” 
and all of them having reached the forty-third year of publica- 
tion.——Another well-known annual volume is Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion (Whittaker and Co.) This has on its 
title-page “Sixty-fifth Year.” It contains brief biographical 
notices of the Members of both Houses; an account which has 
had the advantage of having been superintended by Sir Reginald 
F. D. Palgrave, of “Parliamentary Terms and Proceedings ;” 
figures of the last Election, with those of any by-elections that 
have since taken place; and an appendix with various details of 
information.——With these we may mention Debrett’s House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean and Son). This volume 
also gives electoral facts, a list of Peers and Peeresses, and, in 
its Judicial department, besides Judges of the High Court, those 
who preside over County Courts, Recorders, Colonial Judges, &c. 

New Epirions anp Rerrints.—In the “ Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespeare ” (G. Newnes), we have Vol. XII., containing Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, and the Poems.——The Lyric Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—“In all English 
lyric poetry,” writes Mr. Rhys, “there are very few to compare 
with him. You may begin with Tennyson, and count only a score 
of names backwards, and then reduce the score to a scant half- 
dozen, and still Herrick’s note is heard, clear, distinct above all.” 
——Undine: a Tale. By Friedrich, Baron De la Motte Fouqué. 
Translated by Edmund Gosse. (Lawrence and Bullen.)——A 
Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by H. C. Beeching. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)——In Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (A. Constable), Vols. IV.-VI. 
——Poems by Robert Browning. With Introduction by Oscar 
Browning. (Routledge and Sons.)—This volume includes some 
of the poems that have passed out of copyright, “ Paracelsus,” 
“Pippa Passes,” “Colombe’s Birthday,” “A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,” “The Return of the Druses,” “ Luria,” “A Soul’s 
Tragedy,” and “ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.’”——Bells and 
Pomegranates, edited by Thomas J. Wise (Ward, Lock, and Co.), 
contains a part of the pieces mentioned above.——lIn the “ King’s 
Own ” Edition of Captain Marryat’s Novels (Routledge and Sons), 
The Pirate and The Three Cutters——Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver 
Skates. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) ——Maids in a Market Garden. By Clo. Graves. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) ——Every Boy’s Book of Sport and Pastime. Edited 
by Professor Hoffman. (Routledge and Sons )—All the articles 
are contributed by experts——A Treatise on Ore Deposits. 
By J. Arthur Phillips. “Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly 
Enlarged,” by Henry Louis, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)——The 
Standard of Value. By William Leighton Jordan. (Longmans 
and Co.) 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 





DEATH. 


On Tuesday, February 9th, at Cross Deep Lodge, Twickenham, Eliza, wife of 
Richard Holt Hutton, and daughter of the late Robert Roscoe, aged 78. 
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OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 


A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 
and largely prescribed in all cases of 


Abbott (E. A.), The Spirit on the Waters, 8vo .... 


Adams (G.), Transformer Design, cr 8V0 ........sseesere. Cea vseen (Macmillan) 126° 
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Christiansen (0.), Elements of Theoretical Physics, 8vo . (ML Pkin) 60 
Church (R, W.), Occasional Papers, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ..........ssccceeess 





(Macmillan 
Cowley (A. E.), and Another, Original Hebrew of Portion of Ecolesi ) 200 
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ada (S.), The Little Regiment, cr 8vo "(Hei tea he 106 
Cruikshank (A. P. F.), Laura de Lisle, 8vo ........... (Att & Book 00,) 
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Everitt (W. S.), Practical Notes on Grasses, &c., in Hast Anglia < -(Jarrold) 
Fitzgerald (P. F.), The Rational or Scientific Ideal of soy (Sonnenschein) be 
Greenwood’s Library Year-Book, 1897, OF BVO ssssessessse-us soneessse( Onell 6 
Herford (C. H.), The Age of Wordsworth, OF 870 ssisccsssssssstureesci (Bel a 
Hooley (E. T.), Tarrayal, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 38 
Humphrey (W.), ‘‘ His Divine Majesty,” cr 8V0 ...........006 pecisien eeeey (Baker) we 
James (H.), The Spoils of Poynton, cr 8vo. 

Johnstone (T. B.), The Land o’ Oakes and Brither Scots, 8v0.. — Gardner) . 
Kipling (A. M.), A Pinchbeck Goddess, cr 8vo ....... a) 36 
Lander (H.), Weighed in the Balance, Or 8V0....4.0s-seseererseerereasse(d, pal 4/6 
Lawrence (A. E. Barnes-), Secrets of Sanctity, cr 8y0 . ones oeninenececedal (Nisbet) 2g 
Lias (J. J.), The Nicene Oreed, cr 8vo ..... eeeesereecescegseceesvoases (Sonnenschein) 6/9 


Life the Accuser, by Author of ** A Superfluous Woman,” cr 8yvo (id, Allen) 





Literary Year-Book, 1997, cr 8vo (G. Allen) 36 
Maude (W. C.), Property Law for General Readers, ‘8v0 Ladabcsenail (E. Wilson) 36 
Milmaa (C.), Through London Spectacles, cr 8vo ............... i & Elder) 36 

Nansen (F.), ‘* Farthest North,” 2 vols. 870 ........ss000 +-+.(Constable) 42/0 


Norris (W. B.), Clarissa Furiosa, cr 8vo 
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Paget (C. E.), Wasted Records of Disease, cr 8Vo ........ acedspacepaetiaanel (Arnold) 2/6 
Pugh (E.), The Man of Straw, cr 8vo. wea (Heinemann) 6) 
Sagon (A.), An Australian Duchess, Cr 8V0 ..s.....sserceeeseees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Smith (J. B. ), E ic Ent 1 gy, cr 8v0 (Li Pp ) LA 
Surtees (C.), Campaigns in Italy, 1796, 8vo (Stanford) 3/0 

Tyndall (0. H.), Object Lessons for Children, cr 8VO_ .........se00000++ (Oliphant) 3/¢ 
Warden (G.), The Wooing of a Fairy, cr 8V0 ..........0000 paninnantonie & Blackett) 6 
Williamson (G. C.), Richard Cosway, R.A., TOY SVO ....sscceseesesesevecses ««(Bell) 25/0 














TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA. 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Mine 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Sch The R t Mas 
ee og in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the’) Mise 
A 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





ROMS GRO E SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERRERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 
- a 12th, and following days,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MAST 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 3lst, and APRIL 
1st, 1897, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSAIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 
per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 





M ISS HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Classical 

Honours, 1890, experienced Lecturer and Coach in Classics, Logic, English 
Literature, Elementary Mathematics, PREPARES PUPILS for Sanrn and 
other Exams. Testimonials (from A. Sidgwick, oat and others), List of 
References and Successful Pupils, on application LADIES’ UNIV. CLUB, 
47 Maddox Street, W. 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A.; Tue SupscrreTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatianant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tae Haroxip A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 





be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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EURI. — EDUCATIONAL aw 
Veer son cae, Gemeeprntete| THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


ic, Singing, indi i 
nob, German, Music, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
iss : Ground of _ She Morwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
merly Head-Mist 


NE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 

HOPSTO M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 

RICHAR een years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 

School, with sem prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 

above iftees individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes 
gene’ 


oYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
PERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

000 Employment in Europe, India, aud the Oolonies. About FORTY 
Engineer 3, ‘Jl be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
STUDENT npetition Tw ve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
them for —_ ent, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Works Ot Department. —For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the Oollege. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
— Sa in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
a arther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


LIFTON COLLE GE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 
tion in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 


open to compet EAD-MASTER SEORETARY, the Colles Olifton 
and conditions from HEAD- or ’ ollege, ton, 


Bristol. 




















HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airRis, 
i ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
‘Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
‘A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
P the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
ineas a year acoording to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 

EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM 5S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorough grounding in 
Classics and Mathematics. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
: near CARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 


NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
~Apply to The WARDEN. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SOHOLARSHIPS and THREES 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
EAT Ghee information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 





> 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 
£10) next July, Twelve awarded in December. ARMY OLASS, free; 13th place 
09 Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
ead-Master—Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, (late House-Master at Marlborough), 





‘ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 
ind, ane, oo ee by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 
ROBERTSON, Pena Bela Rac Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended H OME- 

Sta dy of — for ee yar wanes < be RLS; — eo 

seo usuages 3 Visiti rofessors, ecial attention to health. 
Beautiful situation,—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. : 


CAMBRIDGE. ee 


HEAD-MASTER use wee ee ove cee ©THE Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


; 





For Prospectus, &&., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ’ 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





R 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR  SOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


Bis 5,0 nas sTo T’F ORD 





i > emai COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
LENT TERM, SESSION 1896-97. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd. 
Special Olasses for Students who Matriculated in January. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





NIVEBRST TY: OF LDOw DOR. 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT CLERK is REQUIRED in the OFFICE of. this 
UNIVERSITY. 

The Age of Candidates must not be less than 20 nor above 25 years; and, other 
things being equal, preference will be given to a Graduate of the University. 

ad will commence at £150 per annum, and will increase by £10 a year 
to £200. 

The selected Candidate will be required to pass an Examination by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

Applications for the post must be addressed, prepaid, to the undersigned, and 
must reach the UNIVERSITY, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W., not 
LATER than MAROH Ist. 

The Candidate appointed may be required to enter on his duties on APRIL Ist. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to 

February llth, 1897. F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.S8c., Registrar. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. ; 
By T. W. NUNN, F.B.O.8., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Kroean Pav, pp won berry AND Co, 
‘ice 2s, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmey, Lonpon. Oode: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &.. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire.to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 





(T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—SWITZERLAND. 
LAUSANNE J can HIGHLY RECOMMEND the pleasant HOME, nesr 
known to her o! A. widow lady and her daughter (French Protestant) personally 
received aad s a. young ladies, wishing to spend some months abroad, can be 
part. fedeae ely left in the care of one who would act in every way a mother’s 
‘Ad ‘Mie Baa 25s. to 30s. per week. References given and required.— 
, ON, Ashleigh, Leigham Court Road, Streatham. 





TA OF B-? B Ii fb RG. 


; Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/+, and 10/- tins. 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
me...) nen r oem. : from Two Guineas per annum. 
N {for} N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
Of Subecribers) trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder a Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronise by the Nobility. —EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

pg or tl ‘14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchan; 





Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders).—_KOPTOS. With 


a Ohapter by D.G. Hocartu, M.A. 1 vol. 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Photo- 
graphic), boards, 10s, 


NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W. M. 


FurnprErs Petrix and QuIBELL, with a Chapter by F.0, J. SPuRRELL. 4to, 
79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. 


The district treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and on 
the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give decisive 
evidence of a hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt which is linked with 
bag a = of the Mediterranean, An ample Index adds greatly 

e value of the boo 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES- 10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each. 
Not until _— write with the ‘‘SWAN” will you realise its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen, 
Complene I ustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
98 Cuxapsinx, E.C., 954 Reexnt STREET, W., and 21 Hiex St., Kensineton, W. 
"Also 3 Excuanae 81. be MANCHESTER. 








presences ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS «1. we sone wwe, = £25,000,000 i 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Lisbon and Tilbury on 8.Y. ‘Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Puarrark. Month's Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Oruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 








A. D. INNES & 60.8 NEW PUBLICATION, 


BY A. HILLIARD a Special Correspond 
imaeee Expeditionary ae of the Daily 

TOWARDS KHARTOU the Story of the Soudan 

of 1896. With numerous Maps and Illustrations from Pho War 

by the = demy 8vo, buckram, 16s, toerahs it 

Y LIEUT.-GENERAL J. J. McLEOD INNES, V.0. rai 

THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, 

the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its Causes and Course, ti}! cover 

Suppression, With numerous Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, nthe 


. 8, RISLEY, M.A, Bor, -2*ady immediatay 
THE LAW OF WAB: a Study of the Legal Obligations 


and Conditions epplying to Bebligerents or Neutrals in Times of 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. (Just pubs; War, 
BY LIEUT. COLONEL eer wget se OG. x 
Guards, Dedicated by permission to H.M late cen oldstream 


A HISTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM “GUARDS fr 
1815 to 1885. With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, ang’yoo 
Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson, crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, #2 2s, net, ho 

“This magnificent volume......A model of what such &@ work should be’ 


BY ©. RB. B, BARRETT. Tien 
cated by permission to General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Ka, 


BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN ENGLAND, ity 
an Introduction by H. D. pi rar and profusely Illustrated by the Antho, 
Super-royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s, 

* A remarkabl = = book of its kind.” —Sketeh. 
Y GWENDOLEN TRENOH GASOOIGNE, 

AMONG PAGODAS A AND FAIR LADIES: bg; 


Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory Note by Dox, 
Smeaton, C.S.I., Financial Commissioner for Burma, With numerous lie 
tions from Photographs, medium 8vo, buckram, 12s. all 
‘* Whoever wants to tread im imagination ‘the road to Mandalay,’ and visi 
that ‘cleaner, greener land’ of which Mr. Kipling sings so alluringly, could » 
do better than take the authoress of this book for his guide.”—@lasgow Herald 


NEW NOVELS. 
LYING i al A Novel by Eden Phillpotts 
Y ESTHER MILLER. 
THE SPORT OF THE GODS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Y FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


THE LOWER LIFE : a Novel of Financial Lify 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Y G. B. BURGIN, 


TOMALYN’S QUEST. sig —_ cloth, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF ELIAS G. "ROEBUCK. Crown 87, 


eer NELLIE D. BLISSETT. 
THE WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6g 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 


NOTICE. 

The FIRST PART of THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT, 
Edited by the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO, with Engravings 
from Original Pictures by Archibald Thorburn and Edward 
Fahey, and with Numerous Text Illustrations specially 
executed for the present work, will be ready on MONDAY, 
15th inst. The ENCYCLOPZDIA will be COMPLETED 
in TWENTY MONTHLY PARTS, price TWO SHIL. 
LINGS per Part. To be obtained from all Booksellers and 
Newsagents in town and country, and at the Railway 
Bookstalls, —__—- 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE,—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE, —It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes,” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.G 








Prof. A. Loisette’s IRKBECK BANE: THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, | 19 | xsrapuisuy ass, ! 
The last, most Complete, and Perfeet Edition. TWO-AND-A-HALF PER pone po tence E P P S S 
SPE 4 ae WANDERING UT ED. TES. allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. NG. 
= TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, —-COMFORTING. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations, on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn thc lca 


Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. | below £100, 


Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. Prospectus, | gTOQKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. Cc OC O A 


with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRERK. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, | 188, pozt-free. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 





or 200 Regent Street, ‘London, Not sold elsewhere. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 
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ysssns. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE RED SCAUR: 


A Story of Rustie Life in Northumberland. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


| “the : are  sdmirably ~mtiet — — oi ee 
. We oe amy} Sober et veal te: = much in v abe at present Gan 
to pegoratiD g tale of * i vine the ways of simp. con, 

ve, Gaba as chore» iinet mene te eae, ease 
ue hey one feels in the open air all the time.”—National Observer. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 


ith 12 Views of Constantinople and the Neighbourhood. 
_ — ion (On Monday next. 
” 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


HALL, F.S.8., Member of the Committee of the British 
By wromas Oe Mt * The Dictionary of Statistics” and “ The History of 
Associghors ith $2 Full-page Diagrams. Orown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 
5 bs a Ihall’s volame will prove of on wie to Cy. Hotent of political 
of tive history of the industries of the world. 
economy and of the compare —Dundee Advertiser, 


NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES AS 


TRACED BY ST. LUKE IN THE ACTS: being Sixty Portions for Private 
Study, Family Reading, and Instruction in Church. By Hersert MoRTIMER 
Lucxock, D,D,, Dean of Lichfield, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

‘ [On Monday next, 


JOY: a Fragment. By the late Mrs. Sipyey 
Lrag, Author of “For Days and Years,” “* Weariness,” &. Prefaced by a 
slight Sketch of the Author’s Life. Feap. 8vo, 2s,6d. [On Monday next, 


LATIN EXERCISES FOR LOWER SCHOOL 


FORMS. By W. M. HarpMan, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and the Bev. ARTHUR 8, WALPOLE, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 2s, 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE'OF ARNO: a 


Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. By Owzm Ruoscomrt, Author of 
“ Battlement and Tower,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The White Rose of Arno is Prince Charlie himself, and the story sheds con- 
siderable light upon many of the dramatic scenes and incidents of the Jacobite 
movement,”—Daily Mail, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By H. 


Rives Hacaagp. New Edition. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





A NOVEL THAT IS SELLING. 


FRANCESCA HALSTEAD: 


A Tale of San Remo. 
By REGINALD ST. BARBE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Szconp EpitTion. 
“ Does not fail in interest at any It is rich in incident, advent d 
fortune’s changes,” —Scotsman (rest Heview). seit danechiateadiaicinaiealn 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a weloome.”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”"—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





UPStTaiRs ana DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THACKERAY, 


By . 
YOUNG Soll gf the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
isai NTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


: Cornhill Mi 7 t-fr i f 
in agazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Onnteal Gann “A - rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
? uckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS: 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DIOKENS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 


With Introduction and Notes by ANDREW Lana, 1 vol., containing 24 Full- 
page Illustrations on Steel by Oruikshank. Square crown 8vo, 68. 
[Neat week. 
The Sheffield Telegraph says:—‘‘Superb Gadshill edition.....a handsome 
scarlet binding and exquisitely clear print om fine paper are minor charms 
compared with the illustrations, which are from the origimal etchings and 
woodcuts......The two volumes of ‘ Pickwick’......offer the most brilliant evidence 
of the success of the publishers.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE 


HEROIC IN HISTORY. With an Introduction by H. D. Trattt, and 
Photogravure Portraits of Shakespeare, Rousseau, and Napoleon: Square 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, Now ready, 
The Guardian says:—‘‘In appearance and editing it is all that the most 
fastidious reader can desire, while in point of price it is remarkably cheap. 
vented Mr. Traill contributes a general introduetion......We know of no estimate 
a Oarlyle’s position in literature at once so brief and so convincing as we have 
ere.”” 


HARRY DE WINDT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE NEW SIBERIA: being an Account of 
a Visit tothe Penal Island of Sakhalin and Pelitical Prisons and Mines of 
the Trans-Baikal District, Eastern Siberia. By Harry pe Winpt, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais by Land,” &. With Appendix, Map, and 
57 Illustrations, demy 9vo, 14s, 

The World says :—** The ‘ New Siberia’ will be welcomed not only on account of 
the graphic simplicity with which its extremely interesting facts and descriptions 
are presented, but also because it testifies, on the authority of an impartial and 
competent observer, to the fact that the treatment of victims of the Russian 
penal system, at least in these latter days, is in most respects far lees rigorous 
than is generally supposed...... A careful and closely observant study......this un- 
affected and eminently unsensational deseription......fully and ably illustrated,”” 


J. STARKIE GARDNER'S NEW WORK. 


IRONWORK.—Part II. From the Close of 


the Medizval Period to the End of the 18th Century. With 134 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 3s, 

This volume takes up the subject from the period where the first part finished, 
bringing it to the commencement of the present century. It deals with 
Renaissance Ironwork in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and France, 
= in wf special chapter with the Baroque and Rococo Periods in France, and 
their influence, 


ALFRED BINET’S MOST REMARKABLE BOOK. 


ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY. By 


ALFRED Binet. Translated by H.G. Batpwin. With Notes and a Preface 
by J. M. Baupwis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Spectator says :—" This is a most remarkable book by one of the greatest of 
the French physiological psychologists. It is the book of a very acute and very 
cautious experimenter, who has followed closely all the curious investigations of 
the French inquiries into bysteria and all their amazing results......M. Binet’s 
book is a mass of simgular evidence and acute comment, bearing on a very 
mysterious and fascinating problem,” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has pleasure in announcing 
that he will publish on Wednesday 
Next, the 17th instant, a New Novel by 
OLIVE SCHREINER, the Author 
of “Dreams,” &c., entitled “Trooper 
Peter Halket of Mashonaland,” with 
a photogravure frontispiece, and bound 
in green cloth, price 6s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE SULTAN AND THE POWERS, By 


Matcotm MacCout, M.A., Oanon of Ripon. 8vo, price 10s. 
“ Full of interesting reading from beginning to end, and displaying familiarity 
with all the ins and outs of European policy on the Eastern question.” —Spectator, 
‘A volume of the utmost interest and value. It demands attention not only 
for the collection of historical facts and opinions which it brings together, but 
also for the remarkable argument it presents.”’—Inquirer. 
** An extremely useful manual on the whole question, whieh it would be well 
for every one who has occasion to write, or or form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, to have at hand. Nobody outside the Foreign Office—and perhaps not many 
inside it—knows so much about it as he does.”—Guardian. 
‘* A brilliant review of the facts.” —Jewish Chronicle. 
“ Essential to the understanding of the question.”—Datly Chronicle. 
** Displays extensive knowledge of the Eastern questi Scot: 
**Canon MacColl has discharged his task well......shows great dialectic skill 
and carefal study of facts, founded on the archives of diplomacy......The book, in 
spite of its exclusively English standpoint, is of great living interest, if only on 
account of the historical retrospect of the development of a question occupying 
the minds of European statesmen and nations.”—Frankfurter Zeitung. 











nations towards the Funds of th iati 
Near, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 60,1 Pall Mall East, We 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NOTICE.—/he TWELFTH EDITION of THE 
LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS, 
V.C. (“Forty-one Years in India’), is 
ready this day, in two vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, &c., 86s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated 


publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and filla place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in UOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA OOLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words *‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S COHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe MancuractvureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM, &ec, 





Just published, price 1s, net. 
EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 


The Principles of. 
By ©. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London. 
GILBERT G. Watms ey, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
SImpKiIn, MaRSHALL, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’ 





Just published, 3 vols, 8vo. price £2 2s,’ 


HE WILDERNESS AND ITS 
TENANTS: a Series of Geographical and 
other Essays Illustrative of Life in a Wild Country. 
By Joun Mappen. 
London: Simpxry, MarsHatt, HamILTon, 
Kent and Oo., Limited. 





Just published, profusely Illustrated, post8vo, price 6s. 


HE LIFE OF FRIDTJOF 
NANSEN, SOIENTIST AND EXPLORER. 
By J. AnTuuR Barn, Bookseller, Sheffield, Author of 
‘*The Nansens ” (Idler, March, 1896), ‘‘ Fru Nansen” 
(Strand Magazine, November, 1896), and ‘‘A Talk with 

Dr. Nansen” (Strand Magacine, Christmas, 1896). 

London: Smrxin, MarsHatt, HamMILtox, 
Kent and Oo., Limited. 
Sheffield: J. ArTHuR Barn. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
OUT AND ITS CURE. By J. 


Compton Burnett, M.D.—“The Author has 
had a wide experience in Gout, and presents us with 
@ very readable little book.”—County Gentleman, 
London: James Epps and Co, (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blood, 
and enabling the constitu- 
tion to resist climatic in- 
fluences, 





FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de- 
bility, 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children. 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘'It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 


or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


_ ACCIDENTS 
7 INSURED ASAIEPT BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe" >. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. Thequality 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889 All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


7s. 6d. 


— 


63. 9s, 








Paid-up Oapital .....cccccsssssesseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........ccssseee. ae 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsgst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








ga 
NEW BOOKs. 


ROMANTIC IND), 
By ANDRE CHEVRILLoy 


1 vol. demy 8yo, 6, 
Um 


SEVENTEENTH CEWn, 
STUDIES TU 


By EDMUND GOSSE, 


A New Edition, uniform with * Critica} Kit. 
1 vol., buckram, 7s, 64, 


TIMBUCTOO THE 
MYSTERIO 


By FELIX DUBOIS, 
With 155 Illustrations and 1 Ma 


Kata, 


Lvol., Bs. 64 Path 
TIMES.—“ One does not often 2 
a book of travel so full of tating 


novelty as this. An excellent pit. 
the present condition of thing ee 
Niger.” a 


LETTERS OF A 
COUNTRY VICAR, 
By YVES LE QUERDEC. 1 wi, 


SPECTATOR.—< Every vicar in chy 
of an English parish should read this book.” 


EDWIN PUGH’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MAN OF STRAW 


By EDWIN PUGH, 
Author of “A Street in Suburbia,” 
1 vol., 6s. [Monday, 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTO\ 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The Other House,” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


A PINCHBECK GODDESS 


By Mrs. J. M. FLEMING 
(Alice M. Kipling), 
1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT: 
And other Episodes of the 
American Civil War. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ** The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d.net. “ Pioneer Series.’ 


THE NOVEL OF THE MUTIY. 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “‘The Potter’s Thumb,” &: 
18th Thousand, 1 vol., 6s. 


SPECTATOR. —“ We have read Mr. 
Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprist 
and admiration. It is the most wonderful 


pictyre.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 


By the Author of 
“A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN’ 


New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 


MAGNHILD and DUST 
By BJORNSTJERNE BIORNSON. 
1 vol., 3s. net. 
(Uniform Edition of Bjérnson’s Novels.) 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.0. 
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Peers eee’ 
swAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 





sIDE LIGHTS ON SHAKSPERE. By L. 
and E. M. CornouLp. With 2 Plates, 33. 6d, ‘‘ Filled with jacts and 

pans th a degree of freshness, not to say vivacity, which is uncommon, 
ps kind of information which students preparing for examinations 


require.” -SPEARER- 


A NEW SCHOPENHAUER VOLUME. 

ON HUMAN NATURE: Essays in Ethics and 

: Politics. By ARTHUR ScHOPENHAUER. ‘Translated by Baitry SaUNDERs:, 
: M.A, (Oxon) 2s, 6d. 


THE RATIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC IDEAL 


OF MORALITY. Containing a Theory of Cognition, a Metaphysic of 
Religion, and an Apologia pro Amore. By P. F. FirzGeraup. 376 pp. 8vo, 


7s, 6d. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE AND HELENE 


VON DONNIGES: a Modern Tragedy. By EuizasetH FE. Evans. 1s. 
«No novelist ever imagined a more romantic story.” —GLasaow HERALD. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1897. 


Eighth Year of Issue. 23.6d. Contains all the Necessary Information for 
Parents Relating to the 60 Principal Public Schools, besides Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill, and the ‘Britannia.’ Eight Appendices of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Entrance Scholars, Bibliographies, &c. 


THE ART SCHOOLS OF LONDON : Paint- 


ing, Music, &. By T, MACKENZIE, 2s, 6d, ‘“‘An able handbook for the 
guidance of those intending to follow the study ofart, It is assuredly the best 
of its kind,” —BLACK AND WHITE. 


MARX (Karl).—NINE CHAPTERS FROM 


“CAPITAL.” (Chaps. 1-9.) Translated by S. Moore and Dr. AvELING, 
246 pp. 8v0, 1s, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. 


By the Hon. A. 8. G. Canyina, Author of “Lord Macaulay: Essayist and 
Historian,” “The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” &c. 
“An intensely interesting book...... I do not think that I ever saw the diffi- 
culties of the Eastern question in so clear a light as I did after reading the 
short chapter which Mr. Canning devotes to it.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


READY THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 3s 


THROUGH LONDON SPEC- 


TAOLES, By Constance Mitman. 





THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By ARncuiz ArmstRonG. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Admirably written, The style i i i 
Bad Mitten, the a ty od ba ate the narrative clear, straightforward, 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. 


Hovexton., Crown 80, 6s, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By 


Percy Fewpatt and Fox RusseLt. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
. Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The Dongola Expedition. 


LETTERS 
FROM THE SUDAN. 


BY THE 





Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Times” 
(E. F. KNIGHT). 
Reprinted from “The Times” of April to 
October, 1896. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND PLANS. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS: the 


Evolution of the Divine from the Human, By Epwin A, Assort, Author of 
** Philochristus,” &c. 





BY THE LATE R. W. OHURCH. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS, selected from the 


Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday Review, 1846-1890, By the late R. W. 


Cuurca, M.A., D.C.L. In 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. [Eversley Series, 





BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Gotpwin Smit, 
D.C.L., Author of “ Canada and the Canadian Question,” &. 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL PHYSICS. 


By Dr, CO. Cur1sTIANSEN, Professor of Physics in the University of Copen- 
hagen, Translated by Professor W. F. Maaiz, Ph.D. 





Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


A KEY TO DR. GOW’S METHOD OF 


ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By T. B, Harpy, B.A., Assistant- 
Master in the High School, Nottingham, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








New Novel by E. F. BENSON, 


AUTHOR OF “DODO,” &ec, 


THE BABE B.A.: being the Uneventful 


History of a Young Gentleman at Cambridge University. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Benson’s delightful book is rife with clever 
definitions as well as graphic character-sketches.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A bright and humorous picture of University life.” 


THE BABE B.A. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Benson’s wit and easy delineation of character fully 
atone for lack of plot. The lightsome chronicle goes gaily on, sufficiently rich im 
incident and unfailingly rich in bright ideas and in happy turns of expression, 
which provoke the reader to smiles.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Benson’s novel is a photograph of everyday life at 
Cambridge. His undergraduates play football and cricket, act in the Greek 
play, converse on imtimate terms with Dons, and occasionally manage to get 
through a little reading.” 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. By 


Rosert W: CuamBers, Author of ‘The Red Republic,” ‘*A King and a Few 
Dukes,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* We cannot for the moment call to mind any latter- 
day collection of short tales in which vivacious fancy and subtle wit are so 
happily combined with constructed dexterity and descriptive force......Everybody 
should read these delightful stories.” 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By G. H. Prrnam, M.A. Author of 
“The Question of Copyright,” “Authors and their Public,” &, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. each, 











Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, London, & New York, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMEN? 










































*,* Uniform with the People’s Edition of ‘ Cassell’s New and Forthcoming 
Illustrated History of England.” Volume > 
S. t ; 


A PEOPLE’S EDITION Ra 
IN WEEKLY PARTS, PRICE 6p., CASSELL’S NATU RAL ps 


EACH CONTAINING NINETY-SIX QUARTO PAGES, H | ST Oo R Y 


T 
1 
8 
OLD AND Edited by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, FRg, 

N EW LO N DO N With about 2,000 Illustrations, | , 


Cheap Edition. 





(INCLUDING “GREATER LONDON”). 


3 double vols., 6s. each. 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
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